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SAVED BY A CLAIRVOYANT. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


NE, two, three, four, five, six— 

It was the bell on the church 
at Arlingford, resounding out 
loud and silver-clear steady and 
fall, over the mile of meadow, 
and pasture, and forest, that lay 
between the Castle and Arling- 
ford Hill. 

Up there on the hill the June 
sun was shining, the June winds 
were whispering in tree and 
shrub, and among the long, ten- 
der grass. The blue glowed over- 
head, the birds sang, and all the 
world was glad. Down here in 
the valley at the Castle, dark- 
ness, and silence,\ami sorrow 
brooded in striking contrast. . 

One, two, three. 1 counted on to forty-seven. That 
was my father’s age, and even while the stroke ceas- 
ed, I knew the villagers would be passing it from lip 
to lip. I dared say they thought him older. So 
many years of his prime he had wasted here, so gray 
and bent he was, so stern, and reticent, and morose. 

Will you think I was unfeeling when I tell you I 
was conscious of no other thought but this, and the 
dim sense of the silver sweetness of ‘the tolling bell, 
as it sounded on, mellow and deep, and rang over 
hilland hollow? Did you ever know what it was to 
be stunned, and left quite mute and powerless by 
some sudden, awful stroke? If you have, you will 
understand that I need not have chid myself because 
I could not weep, because my heart lay in my bosom 
like lead. Only last night he was alive and well, ate, 
slept, laughed—he rarely laughed and talked. Now 
he had slipped out into the waveless unknown, gone 
out like a candle extinguished saddenly, the dear 
green earth and all its sweet, familiar interests be- 
come as naught, love and hatred, sorrow and joy 
over furever. One moment here, another where? 

“ Could we but know 
The Land that ends our dark, uncertain travel, 
Where lie those happier hills and meadows low— 
Ah, if beyond the spirit’g inmost cavil, 
Aught of that country could we surely know, 
Who would not go?” 

You may talk of faith. I am older now, and I 
know beyond a doubt that thousands cleverly echo 
the word who know not what it means. They igno- 





faith. I had neither, and so I stumbled at the very 
first step of the way, halted at the door of the tomb, 
and never heard the angel say, “ He is risen.” To 
me it seemed such an awful thing. With all the 
blood bounding in one’s veins, with a thousand de- 
licious hopes awaiting fulfilment, with life overflow- 
ing, how could I help shuddering at the thought? 

He lay there now, white and still, only a little way 
off, in my room which last night had echoed to the 
tones of his voice. Out of doors the June glory, 
within all that was left of that poor, defrauded, empty 
life. I wished that Icould cry. I had seen people 
sob pitifully when loss came. But my eyes were dry 
—my heart ached almost to breaking for him. As 
yet I had no thought for myself. I had not once re- 
membered that 1 was seventeen and all alone in the 
world. Self-pity, personal anxiety, were to come 
later. While that awfal, motionless shape lay in the 
house I could think of nothing but of it and him. 

“ Miss Margaret!” 

I turned at the sound of the thin, unmusical voice. 
It was Miss Lucy Miller who spoke—a woman who 
ie been governess, housekeeper, or what ‘you will 
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at the Castie for some ten or twelve years—governess 
I think she preferred to call herself. 

Miss Miller was personally disagreeable tome. If 
she had been plain or even absolutely ugly I could 
have forgiven her. But there was nothing to find 
fault with. She was compounded of negative-pale, 
gray-blue eyes, neutral tinted hair, no salient fea- 
tures. The only positive thing about her was her 
will. I think that had a very real existence. Miss 
Miller herself was smooth, and soft, and slightly ro- 
tund; her voice was decidedly incompatible with 
any of these. I always disliked it, and just now it 
grated beyond endurance. 

“ Well!” I said, somewhat sharply. 

Miss Miller looked meek. She always did when I 
snubbed her, and it was this effectation of injured 
innocence which always exasperated me beyond 
measure. However, I was too startled now to notice 
it, for Miss Miller said: 

* Here is your aunt!’ 

“My aunt! My father’s own sister! I had not 
seen her since I was a child, but I recognized his face 
in hers. It gave me a terribie shock. 

O papa, papa!” 1 sobbed. 

“ My poor child!” 

My aunt took my hands in hers—soft, cold and 
milky white hers were—and gave me a passionless 
kisa. This was all I had, I thought, and I longed to 
cry out that she had better go and leave me alone. 
But ah, what cowards we are! Instead of that I 
kissed her smooth cheek—smooth as a girl’s, though 
she was past fifty, and said what I hope may be for- 
given me. Laaid I was glad to see her, which was a 
lie. 

“T hastened to see you as soon as I could,” she 
said, in that tone which people teel obliged to use to- 
wards those in affliction. 

“ How you have changed! You are not a Winslow 
at all—you are a Mildmay.” And she frowned. 

“I was thought to favor papa,” I said, doubtfully. 

“I beg your pardon,” she returned, with decision. 
“T don’t see a hint of the Winslows in your face. 
You have the complexion, the hair, the eyes of the 
Mildmays—a proud, haughty, passionate race they 
have been, every one of them.” 

“O Mrs. Winslow!” said Miss Miller, deprecat- 
ingly. 

My aunt gave her a look which seemed to say that 
she understood well what she was about. I am sare 
now that she did. She thought by assuming a high, 
bold tone with me at the outset, she should estab- 
lish an influence. If I had seen through her motive 
she would have failed ignominiously. But I mistook 
defiance for frankness. It shone out in pleasant con- 
trast to Miss Miller’s insinuating, cat-like ways. And 
80 I rather liked it. 

“Mrs. Winslow is quite welcome to tell me what 
she thinks of me, if she chooses.” 

I spoke coldly, but my aunt instantly perceived 
and followed up her advantage. 

**T meant no harm, I am sure,” she said. “On 
the contrary, if I could be of any service I should be 
glad. I wish you would consider me your friend. 
You have no other, my dear.” ‘ 

I was all alone, you remember, and only séven- 
teen. My haughtiness and distrust melted before 
kindnees. 

“Thank you. There is the faneral—and the 
burial-place to be decided upon.” 

“TI can help you there, I am sure,” said my aunt, 
with alacrity. “‘ Lucy said you thought of going down 
to the cemetery to welect a spot for yourself. If it 
would not be too much tor you—” 

** Too much or not, 1 shali go;” I interrupted, im- 
petuously. ‘ I shall not suffer a stranger to select 
the place where he must lie. At least there shall be 
trees, and flowers, and—”’ . 

A certain spasmodic contraction of the throat 
warned me that I mast stop. 

* You shall go, Margaret,” said my aunt, softly. 
** It seems hard, indeed, but you shall not be thwart- 
ed. Lucy, did you tell Christie to wait? Then we 





can go now, if you like.” 
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A faintness came over me, but I struggled with it. 

“It must be got over!” I said, and rose. 

We passed the room—the room—on our way to the 
door, and when I stepped out of the dark, gloomy 
house, and found myself under the genial sunshine, 
and felt the caress of the gentle wind, the thought 
of his lying out amid all the beauty and odor of sum- 
mer was almost sweet to me. 

Still, as the carriage rolled over the road, I felt as 
if I were going to my own funeral. O, should 1 ever 
feel light-hearted and happy again? I longed to 
get away out of the sight and sound of any human 
being. Lucy Miller kept up her low, droning mur- 
mur of talk—jast the thing I always hated—and I 
felt grateful to my aunt when she abruptly silenced 
her. 

Wecame toastop. I looked out into a garden of 
graves—many of them blossomed all over with 
flowers. So kindly does Mother Earth take her 
children to her bbsom when the warfare of life is 
over. 

This was the country, you remember. There was 
no arched granite portal, only a white paling witha 
simple gate. Nobody was at hand to unlock it. 

“There is Mr. Mould at work in his cornfield,” 
said Miss Miller, straining her narrow, near-sighted 
eyes into the distance. . 

My aunt looked disgusted, but she said, simply: 

“ Christie, go and tell Mr. Mould to come here!”’ 

Christie went, and presently returned with Mr. 
Mould, a tall, gaunt, sallow man, whose shoul ters 
had a chronic stoop, gotten, I imagined, by stooping 
over graves. 

**Mornin’, ma’am]”’ said this man. ‘“ Mornin’, 
Miss Winslow. So your father’s dead. Dropped off 
ruther suddin, didn’t he? Heart disease, they say. 
More like ’t#as trouble. Had lots of trouble now, 
didn’t he?” he said, looking at me with a questioning 
leer. 

** Miss Winslow did not come here to talk about 
her father,” said my aunt, with asperity. ‘She 
would only like to have you show her the vacant lots 
so that she can select one.” 

‘*Show her thelots? Tobesure. *Taint no harm, 
though, to take a neighborly interest in it? How- 
sumever, that’s neither here nor there. I shall be 
happy to bury her father wherever Miss Winslow 
chooses. This is the way, ladies.” 

I ghuddered as we passed in at the gate. And 
yet the scene was indescribably sweet and peaceful. 
The yellow sunshine lay scft and warm. Sweet odors 
were abroad; a brook gurgled near by; a robin 
croned over his nest in a youngash, It was the liv- 
ing who jarred upon the scene, this coarse, rade man 
whose uncouth speech pained my ear, who tramped 
about with heedless steps, and presently set his ir- 
reverent foot directly upon a child’s new-made 
grave. 

O don’t, don’t!” I crféd, inexpreasibly shocked. 

“ Good Lord! that don’t hurt ’em any!” said he, 
with a contemptuous, amused expression of bis face. 
** You aint eo used to graves as am. Lord, I don’t 
mind ’em any more’n if they were potato hills. You 
needn’t be afraid of stepping on’em. They is like 
potato hills, in one sense—holes where the seed’s 
planted that’s to come up the last day. Eh?” And 
his solemn face became doubly hideous in its grim 
humor. 

* Will you show us the vacant lots?” said my aunt, 
angrily. 

** Yes’m. Shortly. Here’s one now—Squire Green’s 
—his fust wife and four children’s buried here. The 
one next it would be a good one, only the squire’s 
got an eye on it. He’s married agin, you see, and he 
thinks he may meet with another uffl‘ctive dispensa- 
tion, and then he’ll likely want to be buried here 
himself some day, so that wont do.” 

We moved on, Strange as it was, I was not insen- 
sible to the grim humor of the thing. Mr. Mould 
swinging before, his long bony arms, oscillating as 
he went, looked not unlike a figure of the last enemy 
himself, 

“ Now here’s a place,” he said, pausing just upon 
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a little knoll where one got a view of the brook whose 
gurgling bad long been in my ears, ‘It’s small, 


but its sunny,’’ continned Mr, Mould. “If youwas | 


a large family, I wouldn’t recommend it, but two 
could lay here beautiful. Now don’t you think so?” 
and he looked up into my face. 

* On sccond thoughts, though, if yer mother—’ 

“ Mr. Mould!” 

I was trembling from head to foot, yet the tone 
stilled me. As for Mr. Mould, he stood still, with 
bis mouth open, and stared at my aunt. 

‘*Come here!” she said, imperatively, and he fol- 
lowed her off like a dog. 

I dropped down upon the turf, thankful to find 
mys lfalone. How still and sweet jt was. Truly 
one might lie here peacefully enough. The brook 
would be always there; in the summer harebells 
would grow; the winter snows would cover it kindly; 
the shadow of the great mountain close by would lie 
upon it, an awtul, benignant presence. 

We could see the Castle, too, and that wzs good. 
It had not been a happy home in his life, but it had 
been home. The rooms had known him, his feet had 
worn paths in the grass. It would not seem so lone- 
some ifhe lay in sight of the house. ‘S.mehow I 
felt he would have liked it, And so when my aunt 
came back—Mr. Mould slouching along by his side, 
and looking as if he had been badly punished—I 
said, “I think it will do!” 

I was eager to get home now, and Mrs. Winslow, 
seeing it, humored me. 

Oue more ordeal I had to go through. It was when 
we emerged from the gate, and was about to climb 
into the carriage. fi ‘ 

The door of the house cpposite clicked, and a wo- 
man came out. She had a knit handkerchief tied 
over her head, and brought with her an cdorof warm 
soap-8 

* How do you do, Mrs. Mould?” said Miss Miller. 
“And how's the children?” 

“O, they’re nicely, thank you, and aint forgot 


-their Sabbis-schibol teacher,” said this apparition, 


Lucy Miller smiled deprecatingly, and rolled up 
her eyes. - 

“ They’re good children,” she returned, fervently. 
**T always said so, Mrs. Mould.” 

Mrs. Mould smiled, and looked sheepish. 

“And when’s the funeral to be?” she asked. 

Miss Miller told her. 

“ Well, now, I shouldn’t wonder if I come. I 
don’t make a practice of going to funerals much— 
only my triends! Them I epjoy going to.” 

“ Drive on, Christie!” said Mrs. Winslow. Andon 
we went. 

‘$ So this is the sort of people my poor brother lived 
and died among. I couldn’t have borne it if I had 
known all about it.” 

“ Papa and I used to think you bore it remarkably 
well,” I said, bitterly. 

An angry flush leaped to my aunt’s face, but it 
died away. : 

“You know nothing about it, Margaret. ‘How 
should you? Bat sometime—” 

Her vvice faltered, and she did not finish her sen- 
tence, 

I was touched, Had she loved my father so well 
and he had not known it? She recovered herself 
presently. Iam not sure that there were tears iu 
her fine dark eyes, bat certainly they were softer 
than usual. 

We reached home, and the chilly emptiness of 
desolation never mocked me so fiercely as it did 
when I entered the long, lofty, dark hall. Once he 
would have come to meet me, once I should have 
called out to him joyfully, but now— 

O papa, papa!” I cried, and burst into a passion 
of tears. I think I threw myself on the hall floor, 
and lay there sobbing. I dimly remamber bing car- 
rie@ up stairs, and laid upon my bed. I was so wild 
with my grief that I scarcely noticed the tranquil, 
elegant woman who came in from time to time, and 
begged me to take a comporiag draught, and asked 
if I had not better have a cup of tea, and did I think 
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it quite right to indalge in such immoderate grief? 
“Once I cried out fiercely: 

** Go away! You have never lost a father!” 

She smiled—there was as much contempt as pity 

it. 

“Ze, I would advise you to try to bring your 
oung mistress to her senses,” she said, and then 
sailed out of the room. 

My old mulatto nurse, Zoe, shook her fist at the 
retreating figure. 

“Much you knows about it, missis! You aint got 
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no heart, you aint. Neber you mind her, honey. 
She aint one ob dem dat de Lord lubs. You cry jes 
as much as you es to, chick. Z,.e knows. 
you good.” 

I did cry—I wie rivers almost, and when IT was 
quite worn out, I fell asleep, with Ze’s honest, dark 
face hanging over me. 

In the morning I woke, weak and miserable. And 
80 I lay for two or three more days. And then with 
Zoe's help I got up, and Zoe dressed me in dismal 

- black garments, ‘and my aunt came to me, put out 
one of her strong, steady hands to assist me, and 
said, in a voice which was not unkind: 

** Margaret, Mr. Belden is come, and so is the min- 
ister. Mr. Belden will give you his arm to the 
library. We arranged for you to sit there, thinking 
you would be less exposed to curious eyes.” 

“Mr. Belden!” I echoed. “Roy Belden, my 
guardian!” And as I spoke there he was before me. 

“ Margaret Winslow!” 

1 fancy he had expected to see a little girl, for I 
saw the surprise in his eyes, and then I saw it give 
place to a great, tender pity, that stirred my heart 
to its depths. 

* OMr. Belden,” 1 sobbed, ** papa loved you!” 

He said not a word, but took my hand in his warm, 
cordial one—so different from my aunt’s—atid gave 
me his arm, aud led me into the library. 

1 do not know how I should have gone through 
what followed if it had not been for the support he 
gave me, not the physical support alone, though that 
‘was much—there was a magnetic power in his very 
touch—but in the spiritual strength which I drew 
from him, 

When we were seated in the library, Mr. Deane, 
papa’s solicitor, arose and said: 

“In accordance with the wish of our departed 
friend, we are to listen to the reading of the will be- 

fore paying the last sad duties to his remains.” 

1 felt the rustle of my aunt’s heavy gros-grain 
silk, and I knew instinctively that she had an in- 
tense interest in the paper about to be read. 

There was a deep silence in the room. It was 
somehow a luxury to me, and I heard Mr. Deane’s 
voice like one ina dream, hearing, yet in no wise 
disturbed. At last my own name caught and fixed 
my attention. 

“All this I give and bequeath to my daughter 
Margaret Winslow, upon the one and sole condition 
that she hold ro intercourse with her mother, if that 
misguided person be living, by letter or word, or in 
whatsoever way; the bequest to be wholly and im- 
mediately forfeited upon such intercourse being 
proved to the satisfaction of the: executors herein 
named.” 

God forgive me! A feeling of indignation against 
my dead father rose up in my soul when I heard 
these hard, relentless words read. I might have cried 
out. It was in my heart to say that I would have 
none of his money upgn such hateful cohditions. 
But a strong, warm hand grasped mine, a powerful 
personality held my own in control; tie presence 
caimed my bounding pulses, andérought peace and 
slow, gentle tears. 

Then the minister rose, and the words of prayer 
stole out soft and low. 

Ah me! I see it allagain. The large, low, old- 
fashioned room with its oaken wainscotting, its small, 
diamond-paned window hung upon hinges, and now 
thrown open into the garden, all afiush with roses, 
the warm, bright sunsbine out of doors, and the bit 
of blue sky that shone down between the two great 
buttonwood trees; Mr. Belden, grave and -noble; 
Mr. Deane, with bis alert face suitably composed; 
old Zoe sitting on a low stool near me, and crying 
into the skirt of her gown; and, more prominent 
than all, my aunt in the richest and most sombre 
mourning, her dark, beautiful hair, unlined yet by a 
single silver thread, put back under crape folds, her 
face placid, and grave, but betraying unmistakable 
triumph, which shone out now and then against her 
will and revealed her. After so many years this 
scene rises up plain and distinct befure me. In the 
shifting kaleidoscope of my life the same figures 
passed and repassed till I knew them all by heart. 

After the prayer there was the usual hortatory ad- 
dress wherewith ministers seek to improve such 
oecasions. We were admonished that our time, too, 
wouid be short, that the arrows of death were for- 
ever ying, and our turn might soon come. The 

dear God knows that there was enough for admoni- 


It’ll do 


eous man who had haunted me ever since I saw him, 
filled in the uewly-opened grave. in those days, 
angin that part of the country, the sufferer was 
ig nothing. 


Where wouldI go? The house was to be shut up 
till it could be sold. That was decided. But what 
was to become of me? 

“ Margaret knows that my house is open to her,” 
said my aunt’s even tones. 

There was a pause. Then Mr Belden said: 

‘* My mcther is at the head of my hoveehold. She 
would gladly welcome Miss Margaret.” 

His grave, kind eyes questioned mine. 

* 1 think,” I faltered, “ that perbaps I had better 
go to my aunt!” 

Did a shade of disappointment cross his face? I 
don’t know. Why should he want a sad girl in 
mourning in his home? 

So you see my story begins where all lives end, 
with death and a faneral—grim presences whose 
ghastly faces rise before us ally or soon or late. 





CHAPTER II. 


TIME flies, they say, in youth. With me it crept. 
The first year that I passed in my aunt's bhoure after 
my father’s death, was like a long, tiresome dream. 
All things in the outward world went on, but I was 
not in it. Company came and went, there were the 
usual small social jealousies and intrigues, but 1 was 
only a passive spectator. Somehow, life seemed 
c'osed for me. I know now that it was only because 
I had lived such a dreamy, uneventful life so long, 
that my imagination had become .chilled and de- 
pressed. Then I did not know what it meant, when 
Ives Castleton asked me to marry him. I listened 
with a curious surprise and incredulity. 

* Love me, Mr. Castleton?” I echoed. ‘ Me?” 
1 looked up at him with, I doubt not, wonder 
disbelief in my face. And then, as I glanced at 
the tall, stylish person, and met the dark, handsome 
eyes, and realized the peculiar grace and charm 
which characterized him, and made lves Castleton 
the best parti in my aunt’s circle, an explanation 
flashed across my mind. 

I was an heiress. That was the explanation. It 
was my money that he wanted. The rising color of 
indignation burned in my face. He thought it was 
the blush of girlish shame. 

“You, Margaret!” And his eyes smiled tender- 
ly. ‘*1 want to gather you to my heart—you, fresh, 
fair flower that you are, sweet, fragrant blossom! 
You belong to me, Margaret—don’t you? Say it, 
my darling! Say—Ives, I do belong to you.” 

He drew near as he spoke, but some indefinable 
repulsion made me shrink away from him. 

“TI can’t say it, Mr. Castleton. I don’t know that 
I belong to you. Idoubtif we are suited to each oth- 
er. You called me a flower—but I wonder that you 
should choose a common wild-flower. I have never 
been trained, nor clipped, nor cultured any more 
than if I had been born wild. You should choose a 
safrano rose—not a ragged sweet-brier.”’ 

* Bat I like the piquant grace of the wild flower. 
Hot-house plants are beautiful, I grant you, but I 
don’t care for one to wear at my button-hole. Be- 
side, I can’t help myself, I’ve fallen in love with 
you.” 

I was incredulous. 

* Do you doubt me?” he said, with sudden heat. 
‘I swear 1 love you. You shall be my wife, and I 
will love you as man never loved woman. You are 
an alien here, Margaret. . The worldly nature of 
your aunt cannot harmonize with yours. You want 
love, shelter, a home; the tenderness, which your 
eyes tell me is in you, must be met and returned. 
Come to me, Margaret, I can give you all! Come!” 

His voice was so eloquent; he spoke in such a win- 
ning tone, his face looked noble. Could I not trust 
him? The picture he drew was very sweet. My 
eyes filled at sight of it. Perbaps I could not affurd 
to rej -ct this love? I wavered. And he was patient 
with me. 

He would wait, he said, O, so patiently. He would 
serve as did Jacob for Rachel, if he could * to 
win my love at last. 

So the weeks slipped on and on, and I was drift- 
ing slowly towards Ives Castleton. At last I was al- 
most sure I loved him, sv sure that one midsummer 
night I gave the solemn promise which in my eyes 
was just as sacred as that made before the priest at 
the altar. 

My aunt congratulated me. 

‘Mr. Castleton belongs to one of the best families 
in the city,” she said, with a cold exultation in her 
voice. “‘After your unfortunate mother’s fuuz pas, it 
ismuch that you should marry so respectably.” 

My cheeks burned. This way of alluding to my 
mother was little less than a taunt, but it was some- 
thing I was furced to bear daily. Just now it 
stung me, 

It any stain attaches to my birth, I am nota fit 
wife for an honorable man, Aunt Winslow.” 

She lifted her eyebrows and surveyed me coldly. 

‘** My brother’s child is a match for any one. It is 
not necessary you should talk about your mother to 
any one, but it is none the less high-minded in Cas- 
tleton to overlook the mesalliance your father made.” 

“If my mother’s worst fault was poverty—” 

My aunt interrupted me. 

** Poverty! Margaret Winslow, your mother was 
an actress, and your father fell in love with her and 
married her off the boards. It was quite what we 


A 


all expected when she ran away from him a year af-° 


ter her marriage, and quite the best thing she could 
have done, too,” said my aunt, scornfully. 

“Tell me about it!” I said, tearfully., 

Mv aunt’s face darkened. 

“*Don’t expect me to go over the scandalous story. 





I should think you would be glad never to hear it 


spoken of, never to think of it. But there are some 
letters—her disgracetal correspondence was found— 
-and you can look them over if you insist upon it. I 
should think it ought to cure you of that foolish 
yearning you seem to feel towards a weak woman 
who happened to be your mother.’’ 

Mrs. Winslow went to her little rosewood writing- 
desk, and drew out a sealed package of letters, with 
4 siiall metallic box banded with gold, and richly 
ornamented. 

* Here are somé of the jewels she left,” continued 
my aunt. ‘“ It was your father’s express desire that 
you were never to wear them, but when you come of 
age, you can sell them, if you choose—though they 
are not worth much, I daresay some of them were 
her stage trinkets.” And my aunt gave up the box 
with an alacrity which showed me, even more than 
her scornfal words, how distasteful to her were my 
mother and all her belongings. 

For myself, I was in a fever over my treasures. I 
hied away to my room, and there in silence and lone- 
liness, undid the lock of the little gold-banded casket. 
The casket itself was of Neapolitan workmanship, 
and the inside was a fanciful mosaic, almost too 
striking in contrast with the few simple ornaments 
it contained. 

They were—firet, a necklace, which under thé glow 
of the gaslight undoubtedly passed for diamonds, 
but here in the cheerful sun it could not deceive even 
my uninitiated eyes, then a handful of rings, some 
gold, some pinchbeck, a pearl brooch and bracelet, 
which had, perhaps, been my father’s wedding gitt, 
and lastly a small locket in a case of gold, which be- 
ing opened on the side disclosed a sweet, mournful, 
girlish face with tender, wistful brown eyes—such as 
one might fancy looking out of angel souls, and ques- 
tioning the meaning of Jife. My mother’s face! My 
tears fell fast. So lovely—so pure, ay, pure as heav- 
en—so sweet, so graceful—and now her child dare 
not name her name, scarcely even think of her. 


** Once she was pure as the snow, but she fell! 
Feil like the snow-fiakes from heaven to hell.“ 


A raging storm of indignation swelled in my bosom. 
I clenched my hands in impotent grief and anger. 

“O, if Lcould only find him—the man who wrought 
all this woe—the man who took my mother from me, 
who made my childhood desolate, my youth miser- 
able, and left thie yearning, hopeless pity for me in 
place of her love. How I could see him suffer!” 

Why did she go? Howcame she to sin? Through 
what manifold temptations did the devil gain her 
soul? ‘The letters might tell me. I seized them 
eagerly,and in eo doing the locket fell from my hand, 
and a little spring on the back being thus pressed, it 
flew open, and a lock of hair fell out—a soft, blonde 
curl, full of life and suggestions of the beauty of which 
it made a part. I took it—yet with a curious sense of 
repulsion, and it crept around my fingers, in a kind 
of living way that almost frightened me. Why was 
that shimmering, reddish-gold so familiar? What 
was there in the color, and texture, and abundant 
life which it held, that touched me so curiously, that 
repelled and attracted me just as the presence of one 
person whom I knew repelled and attracted me. 
None other living had that singular power. 

I untwisted the curl from my finger, and looked 
closely at the locket. Some peculiarity in the chas- 
ing caught my eye, and a moment’s examination re- 
solved it into the letters “‘ E. I. C.” so deftly inter- 
twined, that, if [had not chanced to look at them 
from the right point of view, I might have studied 
them for hours and@ot discovered their secret. 

“That doubtless was his name—the name that 
won her from her husband, chilu and home,” I said, 
bitterly. 

After a time I opened the letters and read them, 
not without anger and tears, pity and love, and 
shame. They were ali addressed to the same initials 
and once or twice the name Henry was used as @ 
familiar and beloved name. These letters betrayed 
the ardent, impulsive temperament, the entire devo- 
tion, the abandonment of affection which led her to 
her ruin. 

This lover she had known early. He had wholly 
won, while he only half loved her. Then came 
neglect, and finally desertion upon his part, pique and 
despair upon hers, A little interval came in which 
she was touched by my father’s unreserved devotion. 
Her profession was grown distastefal, her heart. was 
empty and longing for love. And so she accepted 
him, 

A month later came the cry of utter despair. 

O why,’’ she writes, ‘“‘did no one ever tell me 
the horrible misery of marriage without love? I am 
like a poor, bewildered bird caught in a snare. I 
waste myself in hopeless rebellion. Love is gone and 
life is vain.” 

Her moods, her tears, her coldness exasperated my 
father, and wrought harshly with his jealous, ex- 
acting temperament. Little feet were on the way 
to the wretched wife, which might lead into peaceful, 
happy ways. But this lover came, and it was all 
over. He coveted anew what he had deserted. 

“© my Henry,” she wrote, “ how did I live with- 
out you? I thought my misery came because I did 
not love him. I see now that it was the cry of that 
stifled, despairing love, hid deep down in my heart, 
and which would not be satisfied without you.” 

Henceforth she was tossed about by the fever of 
passion, tortured by remorse, weighed down by 
shame. And then at last she fled. 

A weak woman you willsay! A wicked woman, 
perhaps. But how dare you, to whom temptation 
is a thing only heard of, how dare you judge her? 








when a tap came at my door, and after awhile I ad- 
mitted Lucy Miller. 

I told you I disliked this woman. It was a matter 
of temperament merely, for she was, I dare say, a 
worthy creature. Stre wasa protege of my aunt's, 
and she had wanted to marry my father, and those 
facts had given her aclaim on my dislike. But lat- 
terly Lucy had fallen into trouble: An old habit of 
her youth had revived. She tormented the house- 
hold by her clairvoyant gifts. The servants both dis- 
liked and feared her. It isn’t pleasant to have any- 
body about the house who can see right through 
stone wails, and oaken doors, and, moreover, peep 
into your heart. And so I pitied Lucy, and had giv- 
en her some favor. 

She came in now with that absent, perturbed look 
on her face which she had recently worn. 

“* Well, Lucy, what is it?” I asked, cheerfaily. 
O Mies Margaret, I am dreadfully troubled. It 
seems as though that passage of Scripture was come 
to pass! Tuere is nothing ‘hid which shall not be 
revealed, not anything secret which shall not be 
made known!’ . Last night what should Ido but fol- 
low Mr. William down jown, and into a gaming- 
‘saloon, and what he said and did was enough to 
break his mother’s heart if she knew it, but when 
Mr. William came home, what does he do but tell 
her he’d been to a prayer-meeting. O miss, the 
views of human nature, such as one gets is awful.” 
And Lucy sighed profoundly. 

** But, Lacy,” I said, laughing, “ since your church 
teaches you to believe in total depravity, you ought 
not to be so shocked when you see illustrations of it.” 

“But it’s dreadfally discouraging to a church- 
member. I can’t help thinking, sometimes, if I’d 
made the world, I should have made it different. 
Nothing but sin and trouble everywhere.” 

*““True enough! It’s a blessing, though, to think 
we aren’t responsible. I take it for granted that the 
Hand which made the world is able to bring order 
out of the discordant elements.” 

My eyes wandered to the fair face in the locket, 
and in my soul I couldn’t help thinking that J should 
have made the world different, too: 

Lucy’s eyes fullowed mine, and she exclaimed: 

“That was your mother, wasn’t it? Dear me! 
whata pretty creature! It’s easy to see where you 
get your good luoks from, my dear, for your father 
was no beauty, though he had an air that was quite 
distinguished. And that was his wife! No wonder 
he never could take a fancy to any one else.” 

And Lucy sighed, remembering, doubtless, her 
unavailing attempts to entice my father into matri- 
mony. 

‘*Do you know, Miss Margaret, what ever became 
of your mother?” 

“I do not!” I replied, hastily, and to turn the cur- 
rent of Lucy’s ideas, | caught up a letter, the only 
one at hand, and said: 

** Here, Lucy, try your powers upon this letter! 
You shoul ba able to see what the author of it is 
doing at the present moment.” 

Lucy drew back, and looked reluctant. 4 

* Just to please me,” I urged, for a sudden whim 
possesséd me. 

Lucy assented, placed the letter on her forehead, 
and her eyes assumed that singular, abstracted, far- 
away look one sees in clairvoyants. Presently they 
closed wholly, and she began in a slow, distinct tone: 

“ I see a gentleman sitting in a parlor. The room 
is very beautifal It is foll of color, and light, and 
warmth. There are pictures and statuettes—there 
are a pair of silver-mounted fowling-pieces over the 
mantel, and a gold-handled dagger lies upon it. The 
gentleman looks as though he liked luxury. He is 
very handsome, and elegant-looking—he has curling, 
fair hair and bright dark eyes—dark blue, I think.” 

I looked up in sdme surprise. Was the man then 
living? To be sure there was no reason why he 
should not be, but I had thought of him as dead. 
Lucy went on: 

** He has been smoking—he holds his meerschaum 
in his hand. Now he tosses-it upon a table, and wheels 
a chair before a writing-desk. He begins to write— 
it is a letter—and he begins by saying, ‘My darling 
Marguerite!’ ” 

I started—the sceneewas vividly before me. I lis- 
tene’ as to something real while Lucy read the lines 
of the letter as they were written. The last of them 
ran thus: 


‘I shall start for the North in two weeks, and 
then we shall be separated no longer. Believe me, 
love, my heart longs for you daily. I count the hours 
till see you. Until then, I am your faithful 

“ CASTLETON.” 


At the utterance of that name I sprang up, shock- 
ed and dismayed, thrilled * strange feelings. 

“Lucy!” I cried, 

My voice aroused her. She opened her eyes, the 
curious vacuity passed from her face, she moved un- 
easily and stiffly, as if she were physically benumbed. 

“What is it, Miss Margaret? O, I’ve been off 
again, haven’t 1?” 

And sbe stared at me dally. 

“Do you pretend to me, Lucy, that you don’t 
know what a tarago of nonsense you have been tcll- 
ing moe?” I said, sternly. 

** Miss Margaret!” 

Tue mixture of fright and- bewilderment in her 
face would have seemed droll to me at any other 
time, but now it angered and disgusted me. I look- 
ed upon her as a consummate actress, who, for some 
occult reason, was bent upon misleading me. I re- 
turned her look with coldness and severity. 





I sobbed over the story. Tears were in my eyes, 


“ You need make no defence, Lucy. You are an 











tion in my poor father’s life. Knowing it as I know 
it now, I often think that he was happy alone in his 

death. 
After the prayer I havea vision of the coffin being 
borne out by stalwart men, out from his own roof- 
tree—never again his—of the slow procession, of the 
little country graveyard, with its white headstones, 
its waving green, ita light and song—all seen as ina 
dream—and then a remembrance of clinging con- 
vulsively te Mr. Belden, while Mr. Mould, the hid- 
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admirable actress, I grant, but this time you have 
overdone your part. You may go now.” 

She looked perfectly dumfounded and amazed, 
and rising, stole humbly ont of the room, 

« An actress to the last,” I thonght, scornfully, 
and so determined to dismiss the subject from my 
mind. That was easy tu say, not so easy to do. 

1 Lcked up my letters and iniature in a little- 
used cabinet, and determined that I would look up- 
on them no more, but how many times I went to 
them and reread the letters, and dwelt upon that 
sweet, mournful face, I dare notsay. A week passed 
and then the postman brought me a letter. The 
superscription was in Ives Castleton’s Land, and was 
bold, elegant and graceful, like himself. 

I opened the letter eagerly, but at the first glance 
I dropped it, trembling and c. mpletely unnerved. 
There were but twelve lines, and they read word for 
word precisely the same as the letter Lucy had read 
in her clairvoyant vision. . 

I hardly know what passed the rest of the day. 
Sometimes I felt but half awake, and sometimes [ 
was weighed down by horribl2 apprehensions. 

I ventured upon asking my aunt a single question. 

“ Aunt Winslow, can you tell me the name of the 
man—who—whose name. was associated with my 
mother’s?” I stammered. 

My aunt knit her brows. 

“I did hope, Margaret, that you would have had 
enough of that disgraceful business when you had 
read those letters,” she said, colily. 

“But, aunt! His name?” I persisted. 

“You are very abeurd, Margaret. I believe it 
was Castleton—though I don’t think he was any re- 
lation of Ives Castleton, Don’t be so foolish, as to 
let it prejudice you against him.” 

“QO no! Why should it?” . 

“Why, indeei? There were three brothers Cas- 
Uleton in New York, and this one might have belong- 
ed to one of the families. If 80, he may be a cousin 
of ives. I have never dared ask him—since, if he 
was a relative, it woul be a painful subject to him, 
and let me suggest that when: you are married you 
never mention your misguidei mother to bim.” 

I never will!” I said, with set lips. ‘I promise 
you that when 1 am married to Ives Castletun I will 
never speak of mother.to him.” 

My aunt looked gratified. 

“ A very sensible resvlation, my dear,” she said, 
approvingly. ‘*I suppose you wont postpone the 
wedding a great while. Lovers are always impa- 
tient,” said my aunt, with what she meant for a 
flattering smile 

“T must write to my guardian!” I said. 

Her face darkened a little. 

T have already thought of that. Indeed, I wrote 
“some time since, and Mr. Belden said he should cun- 
ceive it to be his duty to make the personal acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Castleton before he gave his consent to 
the marriage. Very absurd of him—as though your 
uncle and I were not fit judges of character to be 
trusted in this matter.” 

I think that it was jast as she was saying this that 
a servant announced Mr. Belden below. My aunt 
rose iff her usual stately, imperturbabl> manner. 
For me, I was excited. Coldness I had found, and 
treachery, and wickedness, where I had looked for 
honor and truth. I was bewildered, ready to for- 
swear faith in-human nature. But the remembrance 
of Mr. Belden was a stay, and 1 hastened torward 
eagerly. 

It was the same man—the same pure, noble face I 
had seen and believed in. 

I think he was surprised at the change in me. 

‘The bud has come into bloom,” he said, smiling. 

** Ah! one isso young at severteen !”” 

“ And so old at eighteen,” be returned, amused. 

“That is according to one’s experiences.” 

“ And yours have been profound.” 

“ Don’t laugh at me, Mr. Belden. I have suffered!” 

“ And loved?’’ he asked, in a low tone. 

“Ah! I thought so, but now I doubt. Was that 
feverish dream love? I think it was only a blind 
instinct which made me turn to whatever offered a 
support. You should have helped me, Mr. Belden. 
You neglezted your duty.” 

“I will neglect it no more!’ he sail, in a fervent 
tone, which somehow was followed by silence. 

Ives Castleton came in a few days. He looked so 
handsome, so eager, so winning, when he entered 
the room. 

“* My darling, my Marguerite!” lie cried, and open- 
ed his arms to me. 

But 1 drew back coldly. 

“ Mr. Castleton—” ‘ 

“ Mr, Castleton!” he echoed, amazed. 

His face changed. 

“ What do you mean, Margaret?” 

“Only to say that we cannot be lovess any more— 
nor friends.” 

He became deadly white. 

“ What has come bets een us?” he asked, huskily. 

“The ghost of your former misdeeds, Mr. Castle- 
ton! I have to show you these.” And I placed be- 
fore him the letters he had written my mother seven- 
teen years before. : 

He looked at them, then at me. 

“ You will not give me up, Margaret!” 

** Not give you up! I would die wthousand deaths 
rather than say a word of love to you. How dared 

you woo me with that crime on your soul! me, the 
child of the two whom you wronged?” I said, my 
indignation growing vehement. 

““How dared I? It’s the ghost of the past, as you 
say, and you were a living, charming reality. She 


ning audacity which was one of his charms. But ft 

had lost its power over me. 

* Mr. Castleton, your love degrades me. I re- 

pudiate it utterly.” And with that I slipped out of 

the room. 

There was ascene. He was bold enough to per- 

sist, and my aunt could not bear to lose so splendid 

an alliance. But I had Mr. Belden’s countenance, 

and there was no appeal from my guardian. 

Two years later, when a more tender relation had 

grown up between ua, and we were roaming about 

Europe seeing all things through the glamour of our 

own happiness, we found among the tall grass of a 

little Italian cemetery % marble cross lettered only, 
** MARGUERITE.” 

It was my mother’s grave. 


> 
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TOUGH STORIES. 


A very good story has been revived in England, 
lately. Smith is a gentleman, who, in the course of 
business, has to travel about a good deal. Shortly 
after he returned from a tour in America, he was 
talking in the bar of an English hotel about some of 
the wonderful adventures he had met with during 
his last journey in the “ States.” ‘‘ Why, look here,” 
said Smith, ‘“‘ when I left Washington last May there 
was in the same carriage with me a lady in deep 
mourning, almost crying her eyes out. I asked who 
she was, and was told Mrs. Davis, wife of Jeff Davis, 
and that she had been to Washington to see Presi- 
dent Johnson, to get leave to have an interview with 
her husband, at that time a prisoner in one of the 
Federal fortresses. That brute, Johnson, had re- 
tused to give permission. No sooner did I hear this 
than I went and sat beside Mrs. Davis and told her 
to be comforted, for, if she wished, I would go back 
to Washington, and use my influence with Johnson 
to get her leave to see Jeff. Shé thanked me, and 
said she would be glad if I would. At the next sta- 
tion I got out; went back to Washington by the 
first train, saw Johnson, persuaded him to allow 
Mrs. Davis to see Jeff, and sent word on to Mrs. 
Davis of what I had done.” ‘ Yes,” said Brown, 
who was sitting by while Smith told his story, “ yes, 
that’s a good deal like a thing that happened to me 
the last time I was coming from Scotland. I got out 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne to get something to eat, and 
I was walking up and down the platform in a 
precious fyme, when up comes the queen’s train from 
Perth, with the court inside. The queen puts her 
head out of the window, sees me, sends a lord-in- 
waiting to see who I was. I told him my name was 
Brown, from Nottingham, that I had missed my 
train, and was anxious to goon to Grantham as soon 
as I could. The queen sent for me to go into the 
royal carriage. I went. They were all very triendly, 
gave me some lunch, talked a good deal, and when 
they put me out at Grantham, shook hands all round. 
I never saw a nicer person than the queen; so kind 
and so motherly.” ‘I say, Brown,” said Swith, ** it 
strikes me that that story of yours is a lie.’”? ‘* Well, 
Snith,” replied Brown, quite coclly, “I don’t deny 
that; but at least it’s better than yours.” 
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OUR HOMES. 


What is their corner-stone but the virtue of wo- 
man, and where does social well-being rest but in 


civilized life to the doors of our dwellings? Are not 
our hearthstones guarded by the holy torms, corja- 
gal, filial and paternal love, the corner stone of our 
church and state, more sacred than either, more 
necessary than both? Let our temples crumble, and 
capitols of state be levelled with the dust, but sp.re 
our homes. Let no socialist invace them with his 
wild plans of community. Man did‘not invent, and 
cannot improve or abrogate them. A private shelter 
to cover in two hearts is dearer to each other than 
all the world; high walla to exclude the profane eyes 
of every human being; seclusion enough for children 
to feel, that mother is a holy and peculiar name. 
This is home, and this is the birthplace of every 
secret thought. Here the church and state must 
come fur their origin and support. 
homes! 


nest of a better world, 


solace of existence. 
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CODES OF CEREMONIAL. 





our homes? Must we not trace all other blessings of 


O spare our 
The love wé experience there gives our 
faith an infinite goodness; the purity and disinter- 
estedness ot our home is our foretaste and our ear- 
In relations there establish- 
ed and fostered do we find throrgh life tae chief | to Sleep. 


The marriage of the Princess Alexandrine of Prus- 
sia, in 1865, was an occasion of raising an impor- 
tant point of etiquette, beautifully illustrating the 
inequality established by ceremonial amongst the 
sons and daughters of Adam and Eve. The ambas- 
sadors of France and England demanded seats at the 
royal table, where the crowned heads were. to sit. 
This honor could not possibly be granted. Why? 
Because the crowned beads refused to admit them 
to their company? Not a bit of it. The sole and 
stringent reason for their exclusion was, that the 
generals‘who enjoyed the privilege of setting the 
soup and the boiled beef on the royal table, although 
willing to serve sovereignsefused to serve ambas- 
sadors. Neither would they waive their right to set 
the said beef and soup before the royal diners. How, 
then, was it morally possible to grant the request of | air. 
the ambassadors? It is easier to climb the Hima- 
layas, to traverse the desert on foot, to swim across 
the Atlantic, than to break through the inclosures of | in his good-nature he stooped, and laughed at the 
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ESTHER GREY: 
Her Sacrifice and Recompense. 


BY LOTTIE BROWN. 





“Tr Esther Grey don’t get sick of her bargain, 
then I miss my guess,” said Mires Grim, chief goesip 
and talebearer in Raydown; and every one echoed 
her words. . 
It was the strangest thing in the world, they all 
said, that Mrs. Grey should expect this girl Esther 
to take her child and care for it as though it was her 
own sister. To bp sare, they were the children of 
one father; but tha med no relationship whatev- 
er. There were always bitter feelings in such fam- 
ilies; and in this one there was strong likelihood of 
there being bitter feelings, for Mrs. Grey had always 
despised the child of her husband’s first wife. 
Perhaps during Mrs. Grey’s long illness her heart 
softened towards the patient girl, who willingly be- 
came housekeeper, nurse and mother to the poor 
little Clarisse; for when she became aware of tle 
presence of death, she.calleg Esther to her, laid her 
trembling hands within the little brown ones, and 
begged her to love and protect her poor baby. And 
Esther promised. 
She took the little crippled child to her heart, as 
she would have gladly had some kind soul taken her- 
self in the years before, when she was left motherless 
and alone, and resolved to be a mother to her, as 
well as her fourteen years would allow. 
It was no easy task, for there wasa drunken father 
who worked but half his time, and a fault-finding 
brother, both lazy and vicious. It had been her 
curse since birth—this idle, beastly life—and she had 
worked hard to keep the shadow from her, and to 
make herself a useful and respectable girl. 
In a place like Raydown, it was no child’s play. 
There was an aristocracy which held itself aloof from 
the rest of mankind, also a class between the real 
aristocracy and the working people, which found 
time to pry into the affairs of every one, and applaud 
or pat down, as its ignorance dictated. 
From the first class, Esther received no ecorn, 
neither did she receive encouragement. By the sec- 
ond, she was criticised for her forwardness and 
presumption, and cried down as a perfect piece of 
imposition. 
At school, it was a series of bitter tears, of heart- 
less taunts and discouragements, until she at last 
turned her face from the vld schoolhouse, and never 
entered it again. 
Night after night with her books, she sat in her 
attic and studied, studied, mastering the brain-puz- 
zling problems in arithmetic and algebra, travelling 
slowly through the details of grammar, history, etc., 
without assistance, and striving hard to reach the 
goal of her ambition. To be a teacher had ever been 
her one desire; to hold a place where none in the 
schoolroom, none of the pert, proud girls, could shout 
after her and cali her “ ragbag,” ‘‘ Drunkard Grey’s 
prodigy,” and other cruel epithets, which had now 
driven her from them. She could then'earn money, 
make their home a littie paradise, and dress like 
other girls, instead of wearing, year after year, the 
cast-off clothes of her stepmother, 
The death of Mrs. Grey materially altered her 
plans. Asa mother to Clarisse and a faithful house- 
keeper to her father, the faithful books must be laid 
aside. She found a little time in the evenings, after 
the baby was in bed and she was waiting for the 
miserable father’s return from the public house, to 
study a little; but one night, coming home a little 
clearer-headed than usual, the drunken wretch, en- 
raged at the quiet face and patient air, caught the 
pile of books trom the table, and with a terrible oath, 
flung them into the grate. 
In her grief, she sprang forward to save them; but 
with his rough bands he pushed her back, until the 
flames crept in among the worn leaves, and they téll 
in ashes upon the hearth. 
“There! Now see if you can go to bed nights. 
Don’t you never let me see another book around 
here; if you do, III burn ’em, and you too!” 
She never said a word; but after it was over, she 
crept up stairs to her room, and gathering the form 
of her crippled sister close in her arms, wept herself 
She was now deprived of her only source 
of happiness, and there was nothing befare her but 
work, work! 
Brother Will, although three years older, was no 
assistance. He worked only when little odd jobs 
fairly forced themselves upon him, and the money 
obtained went for his own clothes or for tobacco, and 
hig presence to Esther was a source of great dis- 
comfort. 
From that night on which her books were taken 
from her, the cloud settled heavily down. From 
early morning until late at night, she worked, and 
never rested. Breakfast, dinner and supper,’cook, 
wash, stew, broil and mend, for three years, and not 
a@ change or a happiness. It was quite enough to 
make one grow old, and no wonder strangers mistook 
her for a woman instead of a girl of seventeen. 
One night John Grey came home early from bis 
work (it was summer time, and for the season he 
worked upon an estate in the town), and entered the 
kitchen with an important and unusually gracious 
Little Clarisse, now a pretty-taced child of tive 
years, sat in her low chair, busily sewing together 
some squares of bright calivo; and as he passed her, 








is dead, and I loved you,” he replied, with that win- 











courtly etiquette. 


called forth: 


In surprise, Esther looked up, and.seeing her, he 


“Tam going to bring company to-morrow night to 


supper, and I want everything trigged up smart, 
and you must curl your hair, Esther, and puton - 


your best dress.” 

Esther looked dismayed. Ste had no heart to wel-- 
come visitors. The rough rooms, the dull farnitere, 
and her father’s low, rude words and repulsive man-+ 


this announcement was as unwelcome as it was 
abrupt. : * 

“ You needn’t look so down in the mouth! There 
aint a gal round here but would jump at the chance 
of having a visitor, if she knew that he'was a tip-top 
like young Carruth.” 

“Mr, Carruth! Do you méan to say that he is 
coming here?” asked Esther, surprised at this 
announcement, 

“ Yes; and what’s more, he is coming to see yon. 
He's caught a glimpse‘of you somehow, and to-day 
he came out into the field, and asked more than forty 
questions about you, and finally wanted to call 
round. So you jest fly round, and be ready to see 
him.” 

It was well that he was called out for a time,and . 
did not see the flushed face, the bowed bead, and the 
tears trickling through the brown fingers, or she 
would have suffered more. He would have struck 
her (and not for the first time, alas!) for her 
weakness. » 
Atter awhile she grew strong, and arose and went 
on with her work, the only remaining trace of the 
storm being the unusually brilliant eyes, and the 
two red spots upon her cheeks. She looked remark- 
ably pretty, and even Clarisse observed it while 
eating her supper, and spoke of it. 

“ Hgsh, darling!” And Esther’s hand went quick- 
ly over the child’s mouth, ‘ Don’t speak again, and 
after supper I will take you out for a walk.” 

There was not another word spoken; and when 
supper was over, Will and Mr. Grey lounged off to 
the public house, and Esther and Clarisse prepared 
for their walk. ; 

They were quite ready, and Esther had opened the 
door for her little sister to pass out, when a gentle- 
man stepped from the narrow path and stood before 
them. It was so sudden and unexpected that Esther 
gave a little cry, and Clarisse clung, half frightened, 
to her dress. 

“You must pardon my abrupt entrance, Miss 
Grey. I was passing, and seeiug the door open, pre- 
sumed upon your father’s invitation. I see he is not 
here, and consequently I must introduce myself. I 
am Louis Carruth!’ 

Esther looked amazed. She had found no time to 
picture this man in her mind, but had sbe done so, 
she would have imagined him like anything on earth 
save the one before her. She would have thought 
him a rough, dark, blustering feliow, with a pompous, 
disagreeable manner of flaunting his wealth in the 
face and eyes of her poverty, whereas she now found 
him to be as fair as a lily, and gentle as a woman, 
He had hair as light and shining as Clarisse’s own, 
and a wonderfully white forehead, and soft blue eyes. 
His mouth—well, she could not see its expression for 
the fair mustache which shaded it; but she jadged 
it to be pleasant and tendcr, like the rest of the face. 

“You were going out to Walk,” he said, observing 
their hats. ‘ Don’t let me prevent you. Let me go 
with you.” 

Esther hesitated. “I am not sure that it will look 
well,” she said. $ 

“Ah, you are.afraid of the viHage gossip. Poor 
child! We will go up the lane to the pine woods, 
and avoid it. Come, I am really going.” 

It was impossible to refuse, and she came out and 
closed the door behind her, feeling as she did so tuat 
she had somehow shut out altogether the old weari- 
some life. Not that in the’ sudden coming of this 
gentlemen she had forgotten the shame she had felt 
when her father spoke so rudely of him and his visit, 
and was now ready to receive him as a friend or a 
lover; but an indefinable fee:ing of relief came to 
her as she crossed the threshold and shut the door 
upon her hatefal dradgery, 

“Tam going to carry you, ma petite,” said he, lift- 
ing Clarisse. “Sister and I are going for a long 
walk, and your little feet will be tired.” 

“Don’t, Mr. Carruth! Sheis used to walking. It 
will not tire her,” said Esther, imploringly, at once 
perplexed and annoyed at his kindness. 

* Never mind, we like it. How would you like a 
chair, Clarisse, one that you could wheel about 
yourself?” 

“Esther has promised to buy me one when she 
gets the money,” answered the child, quietly. 

He laughed at her, as though he feared she would: 
never get it upon that condition, but turning to 
Esther, he began to talk. 

It was a long way to the pine woods, bat for once 
it seemed but a few steps. There was something 
fascinating in this stranger, and Esther listened as 
she had never done before. 

Once, as they paused to look at the sunset, be 
talked until her dark eyes were swimming in tears, 
and the gates of heaven seemed to have saddenly 
opened and let in-a fl»od of beauty upon her hitherto 
desolate existence. He was looking at the clouds, 
and noting the changes as they glided from pink t» 
gold, from gold to snow, and finally floated away, a 
white, uneven mass, and did not see the. face beside 
him until the little furm in his arms nestled gueasily, 
and he heard her whisper, “ Sister.”? Then he turned. 

At all times Esther's face.wag.expressive and in- 





long stitches, and patted her head. 


teresting; bat now, with the wonder, the intense 








ner were sufficient reasons for choosing solitude, and — 
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longing, the soul-hungry look in her eyes, and the 
grieved, quivering mouth, she was beautiful. 

In & moment Clariese was placed gently upon the 
ground, and Carruth took her hands into his own. 

“You poor, poor girl! Esther Grey, that cursed 
brute of a father, that barren life, is killing you!” 

She looked up proudly. “ You are a perfect stran- 
ger, and have ho right to speak so of my father.” 

“TI know it. But itis the truth, I will not speak 
80 again, but you must promise me one thing. You 
must let me be your friend. You are alone, and need 
acounsellor, Shall it be 80?” 

** Yes, if you care to take the pains to be friendly.” 

“Ido. We will go home now, and to-morrow I 
will come-again.” 

They went back through the woods, down deep 
among the white-crested hawthorn, fragrant under- 
growth of trailing pigeon vines and dark-leaved 
evergreen, and crossed the meadow lot, wading ankle 
deep in the crisp grass, Clarisse stopping to pick the 
long gollen star flowers, and purple queen of the 
marsh, and bright ecarlet field tulips, forgetting ber 
lameness, in her childish delight. 

At twilight they reached home, laden with their 
meadow-land trophies and sweet-scented pine cones 
from the forest, Clarisse asleep upon her new friend's 
arm, and Esther dreamy and silent. 

He paused only to say good-night and then went 
away, and Esther entered the house, believing her- 
self dreaming. She left a lamp dimly burning upon 
the table tor her father, and then went up to her 
attic, thinking, with a vague, indefinite train of 
ileas, of the stranger, his face and his eloquent 
words, 

Once or twice the remembrance of her father’s 
words, ‘‘he was coming to see her, had asked ques- 
tions concerning her” came up; but hia refined and 
highbred manner convinced her that if hg had seen 
her before, he had pitied her, and wished to bea 
friend, as he ha‘ said, and in s0 being, help ber along 
over her rough road. She had read of philanthro- 
pists. He might be one; but ah, with his careless 
grace, his youth, his courtly manners, he was not, 
could not be. He was rich, and she poor, asthe cli 
room in which she lay plainly told. Why did he 
come? , 

It was not the last visit. He came almost daily. 
He sent books and fruit, and to Clarisse a garden 
chair. He came to talk, and teach Esther; he drove 
her out on moonlight nights, with Clarisse wrapped 
in a warm shaw), and fascinated both into silence. 

At home, Esther's lot was a light one, as far as 
work went, but heavy at the loose words and hints 
dropped by her father and brother. They called her 
** Mra. Carruth,” spoke of Louis as already a member 
of their family, and half drove ber crazy at their 
foolish plans, to be carried out when she should 
marry. 

One night, he asked her to marry him. She was 
riding beside him in his carriage, with Clarisse folded 
close in her arms, and the child cried oat with pain 
at the force with which Father tightened her clasp, 
and said, “‘ No!” 

* Esther!” i 

“Not while they live—my father and brother. 
Who would care for them, or worse, what would you 
do with them? You would not be proud of the rela- 

“tionship. Stay, don’t speak. I am firm; I cannot, 
will not marry you.” * 

He struck the horse a sharp blow, and drove back 
to the black cottage without speaking; but when 
they were at the door, he lifted Clarisee from the 
carriage gently, and carried her iuto the entry. 
When he lifted Esther out, he held her tightly, and 
lifted her face up, that he might gaze into it. 

** Poor little slave! If you have faith in prayer, 
pray for deliverance. No matter when or how it 
comes.” 

“Hush! That is blasphemy. It hurts me.” 

He laughed and sprang into the carriage, and she 
watched him down the long road until Clarisse’s voice 
called her to the house. . 

How she passed the night and the next day, wit 
the knowledge of this love tormenting her, and the 
wide gulf which separated them yawning at her 
heart, seemed a miracle. The drearinees of her 
home never seemed so plain, her father never seemed 
80 coarse and brutal, and life itself never was so de- 
void of loveliness and worth. 

Will had not been seen since the night previous, 
and much of her father’s ill temper was attributable 
to that fact; butin her misery she saw nothing but 
the promptings of his naturally fault-finding, dis- 
agreeable disposition. 

** Hasn’t that rascal come home?” he asked, upon 
coming in to supper. 

**T have not seen him since last night, father.” 

** Well, you will see him to-night. I am going out 
after him as soon as leat my supper, and I’ll bring 
bim home, dead or alive. You needn’t sit up, wast- 
aed oil till midnight. ‘Take the young un and go to 


article of dress, and went on thinking until sleep 
cane. 
Poor tired Esther! 


A —— tread of feet, a mingling of hoarse voices, 








a clank of chains, and a loud knock at the door,. 
awoke her, and she sprang up. It was broad day- 
light, and even sunrise, and stopping for a moment 
to brush back her rumpled hair, she hurried down. 

The kitchen was as she had left it, the lamp still 
burning upon the table; and seeing this, in her hasty 
walk through the room, her heart sank, for she felt 
that something dreadfal had occurred. 

Opening the door quickly, she saw a crowd of 
frightened faces, and an ox-cart with something lying 
in a heap upon it. 

“* Don’t be frightened, Esther,” said one, as gently 
ashe could. “It’s hard, but—but—” 

“What is it? Tell me! Something has happened. 
Is that my father?” She pointed to the cart. 

“ Yes, poor soul! We found him down below at 
the mill. He fell over the baffk upon the rocks. I 
found him jest now, as 1 wAPgoing to Carrutli’s place 
to work. I’m afraid that there’s been foul play.” 

** You mean that he is murdered?” 

«* Jest*so.” 

Some one—a woman—came at that moment, and 
led her into the house, and afterwards there was bat 
one thing upon her mind. He had gone out for Will! 
Had he found him? Perhaps so, they said, but no one 
else ever would find, him. She heard indistinctly of 
the offivers’ pursuite of their vigilant search all over 
the country; but never wasasign found. Willi was 
gone, her only brother, with the terrible stigma of 
murder upon his name, if not upon his soul. 

Her sorrow was all for him. For her father, whose 
life had #0 embittered her own, she could not grieve. 
Yet she thought, with a shudder, of Carruth’s words, 
*“ If you have faith, pray for deliverance. No matter 
wen or how it comes,” and thanked God that she 
had not thus prayed. Night after night they return- 
ed, but no news from Will, and this alone haunted 
her. She gathered up his clothes, his tools, and even 
the blocks of wood he had brought in one nigbt, in a 
good-natured fit, to carve a boat for Clarisse, and put 
them tenderly away, with many teardrops glistening 
upon them, feeling that these were the last remem- 
brances of her innocent brother. Henceforth he was 
to her, and to all the world, the murderer of his 
father! 

While the terrible investigation and the faneral 
was going on, Carruth never came; but when it was 
over, and every one had gone save one old homeless 
and houseless woman, who for her board would re- 
main and work for them, he came. 

Somehow, from her scanty means she had fuund 
enough to purchase a black dress, and sitting there 
in the doorway, her pals face even paler and older 
than before, the son bre dress falling gracefully 
around her, she seemed more than ever to need love 
and pity. He clasped her hand convalsively, saying: 

“Tam abrupt, harsh and indelicate, but for your 
good I speak. There ia nothing now to separate us. 
Come home with me, Esther! Be my wife, and let 
me protect you. There is now no reason why it shall 
not be so.” 

‘* There is every reason,” she quietly answered. 

* You do not love me.” 

Her face was crimson, and the black lashes swept 
her cheek in their descent. 

“Do you think I would drag you down to my 
level? WhatamiI? Only the daughter of a drunk- 
ard, the sister of a—a murderer. You need not try 
to persuade me. It cannot be.”’ 

His face grew deathly white, and his voice sounded 
hoarse and strange. 

* You don’t know what you are saying, Esther. 
What difference can it make tome? If you do not 
love me, 1 beg you tosay so. I could go away and 
forget, or try to forget, that [ ever knew you. At 
least, I would not cross you, and annoy you with my 
presence.”’ 

She turned her head resolutely away. She could 
not tell him that she did not love him, and to speak 
the truth would seal her destiny. He, with his iron 
will, would overcowe every obstacle, and drag her up 
from the depths to his side, to dishonor him forever. 

**It cannot be, Mr. Carruth! lf you respect me 
and would be my friend, never approach the subject 
again.” 

** How will you live?” 

“As I have done in the past years.” 

“And I may not hope?” 

**No, no!” 

He leaned over her. ‘‘Good-by, my poor little 
Esther. I leave a little present for Clarisse and 
yourself. If you return it, 1 will burn it, as truly as 
I find strength. I will not con e again, fur I cannot 
bear to see you. Good-by, my darling!” 

He was gone, and she sat alone, with nothing left 
but the roll of senseless paper in her hands. She 
went to Clarisse, spread out the money upon the bed 
before her, and told her that they were now rich. A 
thousand dollars would keep want from their door 
for many a long day; and sbe laughed wildly at her 
brilliant prospects. Ah me, it was a poor compensa- 
tion tor the love she had lost; but Clariase held up 
the crisp bank notes, and saw nothing in the sad, 
wan face but the sister’s love and encouraging smile. 


Three years! And yet Esther lived in the old 
house, a patient, hardworking woman. Some few 
kind persons, more willing to torgive and forget than 
others, provided her with pupils, and with her littie 
sitting-room transformed into a schoolroom, she la- 
bored from morning until night. 

Clarice, her little helper, still a poor crippled child, 
was now her sole companion, for the old woman had 
long since died, and visitors were few. Sometimes 
parents whose children she taught came for an hour, 
to encourage her, but that was all. They pitied but 





had no courage to make a friend of one whose life had 
been so clouded. 

In all these weary months, no tidings came from 
her loved one. Once there came a check for a large 
amount, a gift to herself and Clariese, it said; but 
nothing more. And life went on, the same gray, 
cloudy dream that it had ever been. 

At Carruth House the dust and moth gathered, 
and no one ever came to drive it away. The cobwebs 
hung thickly around the mud-stained windows, and 
swept clear across the broad doorway, a gray, 
shadowy curtain. Around the fountain, the tall grass 
and unchecked weeds grew up and fell about the 
basins, hiding completely from view the pretty edge- 
stones. The gravelled walks were untidy and rough, 
the shade trees grew wildly luxuriant, and flowers 
hid their heads in the dank, unwholesome growth, 
and died. Decay and neglect were everywhere vis- 
ible, and upon all things there fell a sadness, an in- 
stinctive feeling of the presence of death. 

One night, when the rain fell in torrents, and 
trickled down the small panes at the little house, 
when Esther, free from books and all labor, sat at 
her lonely hearth, with only Clarisse sitting at her 
knee ~—a pale, deformed girl, yet with a wealth of 
loveliness in her face and in her heart—there came a 
dull, heavy knock at the door. 

They started up, Esther’s face growing white, her 
eyes bent wonderingly towards the door, and Clari-se 
clinging timidly to her dress. Visitors were few, 
and at this hour a thing unheard of. Who could it 
be? 


With nervous fingers Esther opened the door and- 


peered into the darkness. A man stood upon the 
stoop, and as she appeared, spoke hastily: 

“If you are Miss Grey, you must come with me! 
My master, Mr. Carruth, is at the Hall. He is dying; 
he wants you to come quickly.” 

She turned back, brought her own shawl and one 
for Clarisse, and with nothing more, drew the young 
girl’s arm within her own, and went out. There was 
a carriage at the door, and in silence she entered it 
and gathered Clarisge in her arms. 

It was a dream, this sudden tranSlation from the 
bare, bleak cottage to the spacious chamber, with its 
elegant fittings and its soft, warm light, and she 
passed her hand nervously over her eyes, to assure 
herself that she was not sleeping. Some one came to 
her—who, she never clearly understood—and in a 
moment she found herself alone b.sidea bed whereon 
lay Louis Carruth! 

Ah, what an altered face! She could hardly realize 
it. But when he smiled and spoke, she saw the old 
familiar look. 

“Esther, my Esther! Sh! don’t try to speak! I’ve 
only-a few moments longer. I must improve them. 
You know—I told you long ago, how dear you were 
to me. Yes. Esther, did you, do you love me? 
Don’t blush to answer. I am dying. If you can 
find itin your heart, O bless me, darling, in your 
answer.” 

“T love you, Louis!” said the firm voice. 

‘* But for his —for their sakes, you would not marry 
me. And all the while poor Will was blameless. 
Perhaps you will hate me; but, Esther, it was I who 
did it. I—I killed your father!” 

A groan burst from her pallid lips, and she sank 
upon her knees beside him. 

‘Poor darling! You will hate me; but listen. I 
did not willfally commit murder. [ met him upon 
the road. He was half numb with liquor. He caught 
me by the hand; he spoke your name in terms so 
vila that it makes me shudder to recall them; be in- 
sulted the honor I valaed as my own, and I struck 
him. He fell down the steep bank, and I left him. 
Poor Wili! he is blameless. Can you forgive?” 

For moments she could not speak; but when at 
last the terrible struggle passed, she raised her head 
and said: 

“I do forgive you, Louis, and may God forgive as 
freely.” 

“Amen!” 

And that wasall. When, after a long, long pause 
she looked at him, the troubled lines had fled, the 
old beauty had crept back, the old smile had settled 
calmly about the tender mouth, and all sorrow had 
forever departed. 

God be with him! 

Carruth House brightened, for to her, the patient, 
working girl who had so long loved, he-left all he had 
on earth; and the gift he had bestowed she guarded 
and cared for, as he had done in happier days. 

In the graveyard they lie, the murdered father, 
the repentant lover, and last, the poor world-weary 
brother, who dragged himself home to die, with only 
that true sister to care and mourn for him. 

And they are living to-day, the crippled sister and 
Esther, patiently awaiting the end. 
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PURPOSE. 


To be infirm of purpose, is to be evil of purpose. 
A strong will, if not absolutely virtue itself, is yet ab- 
solutely necessary to all the virtues. He who does not 
resolve, will perform ill. Weakness of resolve is most- 
ly wickedness. Indecision of character is laxjty of 
principle. It leaves the mind at the mercy of the pas- 
sions; and impulse, which is seldom found associated 
with a right will, is Re as unsteady in principle as 
in performance. Such a character works precipitate- 
ly and rashly, with the purpose of concealing the de- 
ficiency of which he is himself conscious. He thus 
frequently precipitates himself in action, which he 
dare not subject to argument. He may tremble at 
the danger which impends, but he dreads still more 
lest you should suspect the true nature of his fears. 
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THE BOATMAN’S LEGACY. 


THERE was no help for it. it, At the pleasant, bust- 
ling little hotel, the Admiral Harvey, the only hostel- 
ry of any importance the small seaside town of 
Ripplewave could boast, there was not, as its well- 
conditioned landlord solemnly and sorrowfally as- 
sured me, a bed to be had “for love or money” on 
the night on which I had occasion to solicit that 
accommodation at his hands, 

The forty pavement commissioners by whom the 
town was governed were to give a grand dinner to 
the county members on the morrow. The said din- 

ner was to be followed by an equally imposing ball, 
in which the local volunteers were, for no very defi- 
nite political reasons, to take an active part. In 
short, there was to be a strong “ gathering of the 
clans,” and, in consequence, Ripplewave was full to 
repletion. 

To unlucky travellers, who, like myself, had been 
driven to pass the night at Ripplewave by reason of a 
railway accident, this state of affairs was by no means 
pleasant to contemplate. 

The express train, which should have conveyed me 
and twenty or thirty fellow-travellers to the neigh- 
boring town of Milton, had run into a goods train at 
the Ripplewave station, luckily, however, without 
any more serious results than the blockade of the 
line for some bours to come. It was, therefore, clear- 
ly the duty of Ripplewave to make us welcome and 
comfortable for the night; but, as I have pointed 
oat, the quiet little place, owing to its state of abnor- 
mal excitement, could not do anything of the kind. 

To myself, the accident was for another reason ad- 
ditionally annoying. I was, or rather should have 
been, on my way to the residence of my—well, there 
is no better name than the old-fashioned English 
word—sweetheart, at Milton, who with her father, a 
jolly country geutleman of the most decided bucolic 
proclivities, expected the pleasure of my society at 
their supper table that evening. But instead of his 
prospective son-in-law, my father in-law that was to 
be received a telegram informing him of the cause of 
my defection, which I managed to send from the 
Ripplewave station. 

I stood at the door of the Admiral Harvey, gazing 
out into the local High street—the shops of which 
were nearly all closed, the hour being nearly ten 
o’clock at night—for the space of twenty minutes; 
and then, coming to the conclusion that the best 
thing I could do would be to repair to the coffee- 
room, have supper, and then, if possible, to have a 
shake-down on a sofa or a couple of chairs, I went 
into the house again, and was about to order some 
refreshment, when a respectable and handsome look- 
ing girl, whom I had previously noticed in conversa- 
tion with the landlady, came up to me, and said, ina 
low tone, as if she did not want her words heard by a 
third party: 

“Did I hear you say, just now, sir, that you want- 
ed a bed for the night?” 

** You did; and there doesn’t seem much chance of 
my getting that not altogether unreasonable require- 
ment,” I replied. 

“* Because I know where you can obtain a night’s 
lodging, sir,’ she continued, in the same quiet tone 
as before. ‘‘ That is, if you do not mind putting up 
with humble accommodation,” she added. 

“In my present predicament I am not at all dis- 
posed to be overnice on that point, so long as I can 
get a night’s rest in a respectable house,” I said. 

‘* My father is very respectable, sir,as I am sure 
Mr. Wilden, the landlord, will tell you.” 

O, it is your father who has a bed to let. And 
pray what is he by trade?” I asked. 

“A boatman, sir. He is rather poorly in health, 
just now; but—” 

She stopped short, hardly seeming to know how to 
conclude her sentence; but presuming she meant to 
say that her parent, despite his indisposition, would 
be glad enough to let his room, I without delay 
sought the landlord, and questioned him as to the 
respectability of the girl, who appeared both able and 
willing to help me out of my difficulty. 

‘She is a good girl, sir, a very good girl,” replied 
Mr. Wilden. ‘‘ Her father, Daniel Cooper, is a boat- 
man—not too well off, though, I suspect, particularly 
now that he’s ill and can’t work. But poverty’s no 
crime, though there are some folks that think it is; 
and my good lady—who knows something of Mary 
Cooper and her father, gives the girl a little needle- 
work to do occasionally, jast to help her on a bit, you 
know—can give them as good a character as I do 
myself.” 

Mrs. Wilden fully endorsed her husband’s state- 
ment, Not that I thought it necessary to appeal to 
her for confirmation of it; bat the good lady, like 
most of her sex, was fond of having her own say in 
any matter discussed by her partner, and so came 
briskly forward on hearing the subject of our 
conversation. 

*‘ There’s only one thing I know against Mary Coop- 
er,” she said, addressing herself to me, in a confiden- 
tial undertone, “and that’s a fault she can’t see 
herself, for love is always blind, as the saying g0¢s- 
She’s got a bad young man for a lover—an idle, 
skulking chap, with nothing but his good looks to 
recommend him; and they’re more evil than good, 
at least, in my opinion. But Mary Cooper is  sen- 
sible girl, and I hope to bring her round to my way 
of thinking before long. But what ails her to-night 
I can’t make out. She came in just now so agitated 
and flurried that I’m afraid she’s got something 02 
her mind. That lazy scamp, George Ash, has beet 
worrying her, I dare say. I wish he’d run away and 
leave her, and break her heart, as silly folks say 
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bed. If LAnd you up, it wont be good for you.” 

He took his hat from the nail and went out, taking 

the road to the public house. 

Esther looked auxiously for Carruth, but he did 
not come, and at an early hour she went up to her 
room. The uneasiness she had felt all day was gone, 
now that the work was over and her father away, 
and so with a calm feeling of relief, she took Clariase 
in her arms, and in the moonlight rocked and sang 

her to sleep. When she was snugly laid in bed, 
Esther lay down beside her, without removing an 
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hearts are broken. I'd soon ; ment tere agile, and 
find her a better young man for a husband into the 

” 

These concluding reflections the speaker addressed 
rather to herself than to me; and fally satisfied with 
the result of her inquiries, I went into the coffee- 
room, and having discussed a hearty supper, left the 
hotel, with Mary Cooper, who piloted me to her fa- 
ther’s cottage, which she said was situated at some 
distance from the centre of the town. On reaching 
it, I found that the boatman’s dwelling stood ‘by it- 
self in a field, at the top of a short branch- road lead- 
ing to a cleft in the cliff, which formed an easy access 
to the beach below. 

The cottage presented a lonely, ur pr ——* ap- 
pearance; but I reflected that the interior was 

_ doubtless of @ more cheerful aspect, while under any 
circamstances the few hours I should remain under 


J its roof rendered me almost indifferent even on this 


point. 
My companion, running on in advance, opened the 


door and beckoned me to follow her in. I did s0,and 
found myself in a small room, furnished with extreme 
neatness, the walls being ornamented with several of 
those engravings illustrative of the glories of the 
British navy in which the bumbler class of seafaring 
men delight; while in striking contrast to these were 
a few highly-colored portraits of rural beauties, all 
distinguished by the rosiest of cheeks, and surround- 
ed by the yellowest of cornfields, and bearing astrong 
resemblance to the heroines of those pastoral melo- 
dramas peculiar to the minor theatres. 

The adjoining-apartment was the bedroom of Dan- 
iel Cooper, the boatman, who was ill in bed, as his 
daughter informed me, in a whisper. He was con- 
stitutionally 4 strong man, she said, but was now 
suffsring from a rheumatic attack, brought on by 
incessant exposure to the cold and wet, there having 
been a good deal of rough weather of late, in which 
the old man and his lugger had been much at sea. 

I was beginning to wonder in what part of the cot- 
tage I was destined to pass the night, when Mary 
Cooper, suddenly looking up at my face with a half- 
resolute, half-timid glance, said: 

** Our cottage is a humble one, as you see, sir, Per- 
haps more so than you expected—” 

“Not at all,” I said, interrupting her. ‘As I an- 
ticipated, judging from your own appearance, it is, 
if humble, clean and comfortable. Which is the 
room I am to occupy?” 

She did not answer immediately; but, after a brief 
though, considering the simplicity of the question, 
strange silence, said: 

«This, sir—this room is At your service.” 

I stared at the girl in astonishment, for the room 
in which we stood was not fitted up in the slightest 
degree as a bedroom. For a moment she avoided 
my gaze; then, as if scorning her own irresolution, 
she cried: : 

“O sir, pray, pray forgive me! Bat I have willfully 
deceived you!’’ 

“Deceived me! And for what purpose?” I asked, 
still more surprised. 

* Listen, sir,” she said, regaining her confidence 
somewhat. “ Sut first promise that you will not at- 
tempt to leave me until you have heard all I have to 
say.” 

I readily gave her the required assurance, for there 
was something in her manner that spoke of distress, 
and successfully appealed to my sympathetic consid- 
eration. 

I now, by a rapid survey, made myself acquainted 
with the personal appearance of the boatman’s 
daughter. 

She was a tall, gracefully-formed girl, of about 
eighteen, with dark, glossy and abundant hair, eyes 
also dark and piercing, a pale complexion, and a 
certain charm of countenance which was derived as 
much from the intelligent expression of her face as 
from the regularity of her featur$s 

She bade me be seated, and then, standing before 
me in much the same spirit of awe and penitence an 
Irish colleen might exhibit in the presence of her 
priest, she said: 

“* My story may be told very quickly, sir; and I am 
giad of that, for it isa painiul one. My father, as 
you already know, is a boatman. He has always 
done well at his trade, and through my being his 
only child he has been able to give me rather a bet- 
ter education than most girls of my class receive 
My mother died when I was a mere child; and be- 
sides my father I have but one relative in the world, 
and that one an aunt, who keeps a small general shop 
not far from here. But a year ago I mae the ac- 
quaintance of a young man named George Ash, who, 
like my father, isa boatman. I liked him from the 
first, and soon learnt to love him, for his words were 
_ pleasant to listeu to, and I believed that the prom- 
ises he made me—so full, as I thought, of unselfish 
attachment—were honestly meant, and would be 
faithfully carried out. Until to-day I knew nothing 
but happiness in the present, dreamed ouly of happi- 
hess in the future. But this afternoon, a few hours 
before I saw you, I proved George Ash to be false at 
heart, and utterly unworthy of an honest girl’s love!” 

She paused, and seeing her tremble all over from 
the excitement her own words produced, I t».ok her 
by the hand, and made her sitdown. This attention 
on my part, slight though it was, ed to e 
her, and looking up, she said: 

“ You are not angry with me, sir, I boper™ 

“Angry! Not in the least. I only feel curious to 
know why you are thus reposing in me, a perfect 
stranger, a confidence that some near relative would 
surely better appreciate.” 

“ Because I require your advice and assistance,” 














replied Mary Cooper, quickly. ‘‘ But first let me 
finish my story, and then I feel sure you will pity, 
even if you blame me. I must tell you that my fa- 
ther had a legacy of five hundred pounds left him 
three months ago, by a brother of his, who was the 
captain of a trading vessel, and who died suddenly at 
Liverpool, a day or two atter his arrival at that port, 
on his return voyage from Canada. My father, who 
had never before in his life possessed a tenth of that 
sum, hardly knew what to do with his money, He 
did not wamt any one about here to know that he was 
worth such a large amount, and fancying@for, like 
myself, sir, he knows very little about money busi- 
ness—that if he put it in the bank, everybody would 
hear of it, he made up his mind to keep the money 
in an old sea-chest that forms part of the farniture 
of his bedroom. ‘He sewed up the bank notes care- 
fally in a piece of sailcloth, and placed them in the 
chest, telling me, as he did so, that I was to consider 
the money my own, but at the same time begging 
me not to inform my lover, George Ash, of the leg- 
acy; for, to tell the truth, sir, he had always disliked 
—as I once thought, without any cause—him whom 
I loved so dearly. Ah! little did [ then think that 
my own opinion of George would ever change ’’—she 
sighed painfully—“‘that the time would ever come 
when I should doubt bis truth and honor! I im- 
plored my father not to ask me to keep our good for- 
tune a secret from George Ash. At first he would 
not hear of my telling him of it; but after repeated 
entreaties on my part, he at last, although not very 
willi gly, gave me leave to acquaint him with every- 
thing. I did so without a moment’s delay. Soon, 
however, 1 began to repent of my candor. George 
Ash, who had hitherto seemed so unselfish in his 
affection for me, now became a changed man. H’s 
anxiety to know what I intended to do with the five 
hundred pounds was uncontrollable; he was always 
hinting that, were he possessed of such a sum, he 
could lay the foundation of a fortune fur himself. He 
grew discontented, and betrayed the greatest nerv- 
ousness lest I should grow less fond of him, as he 
said; and he frequently urged ge to become his wife 
without a week’s further delay. Then, gradually, 
but Heaven knows how unwillingly, I became suspi- 
cious of his sincerity, and at last I determined to wait 
until my doubts were either confirmed or proved 
groundless before I made any rash promises. Until 
to-day, my mind was in a wretched state of anxiety ; 
but this afternoon I—I—O, how can I describe how 
maddened with misery I telt when—when—” 

She could say no more. Her face flushed violently, 
and she barst into tears. 

“Hush! Compose yourself, my good girl! Your 
father may sleep lightly. Tell me the rest of your 
story presently.” 

I spoke in a whisper, and, in reply, the poor girl 
said, excitedly: 

Presently! No, atonce! Osir, I felt just now 
as though my heart would break!” 

“And your lover—is he really, then, nothing but a 
fortune-hunter, atter all?’’ 

‘Worse, worse, sir!” And she shook her head 
despairingly. ‘To-day I overheard him planning 
with his mother to come here to-night and rob me of 
the money.” 

“And you have brought me here to protect your- 
self and your property?”’ I said, after a short pause, 
during which astonishment had kept me silent. 

No sir; to protect my puor father,” was the reply, 
spoken so touchingly, and in a tone of such genuine 
sincerity that I at once determined to stand by the 
girl, and, if possible, defeat the nefarious designs uf 
her rascally lover. 

A little farther explanation on the part of the boat- 
iman’s daughter enlisted my sympathies still more in 
her behalf, and sufficiently excused in my eyes the 
deception she had practised at the outset by bringing 
me to her father’s cottage by strategy. 

It appeared that George Ash lived with his mother, 
an aged woman, who did not bear a very good char- 
acter among her neighbors. Nor did it seem that 
the son was thought any better of, although Mary 


‘| Cooper had, of course, believed in him to the fullest 


possible extent, shutting her eyes to his faults to the 
very last, until it was impossible longer to doubt his 
perfidy. 

In the morning, Mary Cooper had gone round to 
visit George Ash’s mother at her cottage, and on 
entering the parlor and finding it unoccupied, she 
determined to remain until the return of the old 
woman, who she thought might be out. Bat the 
sound of voices in the acj pining apartment presently 
tell upon her ear. The subject of their conversation 
she soon understood; and after a short time, half 
frantic with a thonsand painful emotions, she left the 
cottage befure Mrs. Ash and her son were aware of 
her presence. 

She then wandered about the town more like a 
mad creature than a sane being; and afterwarde, in 
the evening, when she by chance saw me at the 
hotel, it suddenly struck her that by telling ber story 
to a stranger she might gain the end she had in view, 
which was to defeat the scheme of George Ash with- 
out appealing to the police authorities for protection ; 
for, in the tenderness of her nature, she even now 
shrank from publicly exposing his meditated theft. 
Thus her reaéons for soliciting my aid were plain 
enough. The only question was—how could 1 best 
assist her. A little reflection soon settled this query. 

I made Mary Cooper premise to pass the night with 
the aunt she had spoken of as living close by —to 
which, after a little hesitation, she agreed—while I 
myself resolved to remain where I was, awake, and 
ready to receive George Ash, who, if he should come, 
would doubtless be only too glad to beat a hasty re- 


treat on finding that his criminal designs were 
discovered. 

This line of action arranged, the boatman’s daugh- 
ter prepared to leave the cottage; but before doing 
80 she cautiously entered her father’s chamber, and 
after a brief interval returned to me, with a bulky, 
old-fashioned pocket-book in her hand. 

* Here, sir, this book contains the notes. 
be safer in your charge than anywhere else.” 
She hastily placed the book in my hands, and then, 
before I had time to make any reply, hurried from 
the cottage, turning her face to me for a second as 
she opened the door, and casting back an agonized 
look that seemed to imply the existence of feelings 
tuo deep for verbal utterance. Left alone, I soon be- 
came impressed by the dead silence that reigned 
throughout the cottage. The old boatman, Daniel 
Cooper, was, as I have ‘already said, sound asleep, 
and being, as his daughter had told me, under the 
influence of a narcotic, which his doctor had ordered 
him to take nightly, he was hardly likely to wake 
very soon. There was not even the ticking of a clock 
to be heard; and the occasional moaning of the sea, 
which was close at hand, seemed rather to add to 

than lessen the stiilness of the night. 

1 lit a cigar for the sake of the companionship to- 
bacco affords; but I had not sthoked many seconds, 
when a strong feeling of thirst—of which excitement 
is invariably a provocative—caused me to rise from 
the comfortable armchair in which I had seated my- 
self, and search for a draught of cold water. I could, 
however, find none in the room; but a small brown 
teapot, which, together with a cup, stood on the 
table, quickly attracted my attention. The pot was 
nearly faullof coki tea, and I gladly swallowed a por- 
tion of its contents. I then resumed my seat and 
cigar. 

After a brief interval an indescribable languor stole 
over me, and a heavy weight pressed down my eye- 
lids, and seemed to render it an impossibility for me 
to keep awake even by the exercise of the strongest 
volition. I struggled vainly to shake off this drowsy 
feeling. It gradually increased, until at last my 
ideas became so confused that to think clearly was 
out of the question. A strange and unnatural lethar- 
gy took possession of my tacalties, physical and men- 
tal, and whether it was the result of mental fatigue 
or the effects of a sudden indisposition I knew not, 
but at the end of a few brief seconds I was—asleep. 

* * * * * * * 

How long I slept I cannot say, but when I found 
myself awake again, I simultaneously became aware 
that I was no longer alone in the room. As 1 slowly 
recovered my power of vision, the tigure of a tall, 
murcular and well-built man of thirty, moving 
stealthily about the fapartment, brought quickly to 
my remembrance the task I had undertaken on be- 
half of the boatman’s daughter, and the costume of 
the intrader, which was semi-nautical, convinced me 
that he was none other than the treacherous lover.of 
Mary Cooper. 

In another moment we had acknowledged each 
other’s presence—he by a savage look, meant to be 
intimidating, and I by a steady gaze, which, perhaps, 
expressed both coolness and determination. 

“ Now, then, my good fellow,’’ 1 said, rising quiet- 
ly, “ you had better leave this room, and quickly, too. 
Your dishonest errand is known to me, and if you 
feel inclined to attémpt to carry out your rascally 
scheme, you may rest assured that I shall do my best 
to a 

“ Knock it on the head,” he interrupted, with a 
contemptuous laugh. ‘‘ Look here, sir, you may be a 
very plucky chap, and I certainly don’t think you’re 
a coward; but it so happens that when you aud Mary 
Cooper was a talking together just now, I was out- 
side that door, and heard every word you said. But 
it didn’t frighten me out of my little game—devil a 
bit! It only made me a trifle cautious; and when I 
came in, tive minutes ago, you happened to be sound 
asleep, and—look here!’’ 

George Ash, to my astonishment, triumphantly 
held up the pocket-book containing the bank-notes, 
which Mary Cooper had entrusted to my keeping, 
and which I thought safe in my possession. 

“And now, sir, all I’ve got to do is to wish you 
good-night,’”? he concluded, with the confidence of 
one who considers himself “ master of the situation.” 

I sprang to the door to prevent his egress; but my 
antagonist as quickly pounced upon me, relying, 
probably, on his strength and activity to make his 
escape, despite my efforts to the contrary. We 
struggled. Notwithstanding his superior bulk of 
frame, I soon found that in the art of wrestling I was 
more than a match for him, and I was gradually get- 
ting the tery of my opp t, when the door 
leading to the room in which the old boatman slept 
opened. Next came the report of a pistol. Almost 
simultaneously | felt myself wounded in the arm, and 
in another second’! had sunk insensible to the floor. 


It will 








When I awoke to consciousness, it was to find my- 
self evidently not in the boatman’s cottage, where I 
had met with so strange and unexpected an adven- 
ture, but in the comfortable bed of a well-furnished 
room, in which the cheerfal rays of the morning sun 
shed a golden light. I was endeavoring to collect 
my thougbts, when some one quietly entered the 
apartment, and to my surprise I recognized the port- 
ly, good-humored landlord of the Admiral Harvey, 
whose acquaintance I had made ou the preceding 
night. 

“OQ, you’re awake, are you, sir? I thought I’d 
just peep in to see how you were getting on, and if 





you’d been asleep, would not have disturbed you.” 
So saying, he was about to retire; but a very nat- 


ural curiosity on my part to learn under what circum- 
stances I had got back to the hotel caused me to say: 
“* Wait a moment, my good friend. Even were my 
mind not as confused as it is, I should still be unable 
to account for my present position. How is it that I 
am here?” 


wife all about it. Poor girl, she’é 9p anxious about 
you—but of course you remember everything up to 
the time that the wound in your arm there made you 
insensible?”’ 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

“The noise of your struggle with George Ash woke 
Cooper, who, fancying there were thieves in the cot- 
tage, seized a loaded pistol—for it seems that ever 
since he came into possession of that bit of property, 
the five hundred pounds, you know, he has taken the 
precaution of always sleeping with a brace of pistols 
a@his bedside—jumped.out of bed, opened the door, 
and thinking that you and the other chap, whoever 
you might be, could mean no good, he fired, and un- 
fortunately winged the wrong bird.”’ 

“And the fellow Ash—has he escaped?” I broke 
in, eagerly. 

‘I’m afraid so, sir; but that’s not your fault, and 
can’t be helped. Mary Cooper, it appears, couldn’t 
rest easy at her aunt's, so returned to her father’s 
cottage in the middle of the*hight, to find you lying 
stretched insensible on the floor, and her father rush- 
ing about from one room to the other, his wits clean 
gone, poor fellow. So the poor girl, hardly knowing 
what to do for the best, hurried down here, woke us 
up, and told us what had happened. Luckily, we’ve 
got a surgeon staying here for a night or two, and 
of course we had him out of his bed in a minute, 
popped him into a fly, and about an hour after got 
you, with your wound dressed, where you are at the 
present moment, in my own bed.” 

Thanking “ mine host”’ warmly for his kindness, I 
explained to him that the unfortunate sleep into 
which I had fallen, when waiting the appearance of 
Ash in the boatman’s cottage, had probably alone 
prevented the success of my endeavors to thwart his 
villanous designs. 

Ab, sir, it was unlucky—-very; but that cold tea 
you drank was dragged with a preparation of mor- 
phia. The old man took it for his sleeping potion, or 
nightcap, as the sailors say.”’ 

Mr. Willden having assured me that the surgeon 
who had dressed my wound had declared it to be not 
at all dangerous now withdrew, and left me to my 
own reflections. At the end of a few minutes he re- 
turned with a grave but satisfied expression visible 
on his countenance. 

“Tvs all right—at least in one sense, sir,” he said. 
** They’ve just found the body of George Ash lying 
on the beach under the cliff that runs within a few 
yards of Cooper’s cottage. The man must have fallen 
over it after escaping from you with the money. He’s 
not dead, but his leg’s broken, and it’s by nothing 
short of a miracle that there’s a breath of life in his 
body. The pocket. book containing the notes be has 
only been tooglad to return to Mary Cooper, on her 
promising to hush up the business as well asshe can; 
so the rascal may consider himself let off pretty easy.’ 

At the end of a week I was sufficiently recovered to 
be able to leave Ripplewave. On the day of my de- 
parture, the boatman, Daniel Cooper, died, the men- 
tal shock he had sustained on the night of the theft 
of his legacy by George Ash having given a fatal tarn 
to his illness. 

. When I got married, six months after, I and my 
wife spent part of our honeymoon at Ripplewave. 
We-stayed at the Admiral Harvey, and the kind- 
hearted landlady of that comfortable establishment 
informed me, with a smile of satisfaction, that “she 
had taken- Mary Cooper under her protection, and 
finding her extremely useful in the “ bar,” wished to 
keep her there until she found her—as she intended 
to do some day—a steady young man for a husband. 
As for George Ash, he had left Ripplewave and gone 
to sea, having learned, it was to be hoped, to rever- 
» fice the proverb which proclaims honesty to be the 
best policy. 





DELIGHTS OF TURKISH GRAMMAR, 
Max Muller, the great philologist, appears to be de- 
ligi.ted with the Turkish language. In, one of his 
lectures he declares that the ingenious manner in 
which its numerous grammatical forms are present- 
ed must strike every orie who has a taste for that 
wonderfal faculty of the human mind which reveals 
itself in speech. ‘ Here is a language,” says he, * of 
such transparent constraction that we can study its 
inner workings as we can watch the progress of cells 
in a beehive.” Another distinguished authority is 
equally enthusiastig on the same subject. “We 
might take the Turkish lauguage for the scientific 
result of some learned body; bat no such society 
would have been able to invent what the mind of 
man has produced in the Tartar steppes, only 
prompted by its own law and by an instinctive power 
which is as marvellous as any in nature.” Yet this 
is the language which is popularly regarded as bar- 
barous, and utterly incapable of improvement. ~ 





DisTRESS—even when positive or superlative is 
still only comparative. ‘ Such is the pressure of the 
times in out town,” said a Birmingham manufec- 


workmen who will get up the inside of a wateh for 
eighteen shillings.” ‘Pooh! that is nothing com- 
pared to London,” replied his friend; ‘* we have boys 





here who will get up the inside of a chimney for 
sixpence!” 


‘ Well, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ Mary Cooper has told my _ 








turer to his agent in London, “ that we bave good © 
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(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 
SOMEBODY LOVES ME! 


BY £. BE. REXFORD. 


Somebody doves me, loves me! 
Words, you are very sweet, 
And I whisper you over and over 
To the daisies round my feet. 
Somebody loves me truly ; 
Last night he told me so, 
Where the brook runs under the willows, 
Down where the violets grow. 
Cuorvs. 
Somebody lovee me, loves me! 
Sing it, O merry birds! 
And whisper it, winds, to the flowers, 
Sweetest of all sweet words, 


Somebody loves me, loves me! 
And loves no one but me. 
He said that my heart was a blossom, 
And that bis heart was a bee; 
And he said that he would gather 
Of love a plenteous store: 
Ah, I know in my heart love's blossoms 
Will bloom forevermore. 
Crores. 


Somebody loves Me, loves me! 
I never knew till now 
'Twas so sweet to be beloved, 
Or that love had so sweet a vow. 
Somebody loves me truly ; 
I love somebody well, 
And the rest of somebody's story 
Somebody else must tell. 
Cnorvs, 
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A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


KNOWING THE WORST. 





“YT AM sorry you and Mr. Denton did not, agree 
this morning,”’ said Licy to ber father as they sat 
in their home at Mcredale cn the evening of the day 
on which we last saw ber; ‘‘ he seems a very straight- 
forward and unselfish young man.” 

** Does he?” returned Mr. Waller, vacantly, and 
passing his hand wearily across his forehead. “I 
really paid but little attention to him in other re- 
spects, except that he seemed to be very fidgety and 
importanate.” 

‘* That’s because he feels everything that he says, 
papa; his every word seems to come from his beart.” 

It would be better if it came irom bis head when 
he talks about business matters,” observed Mr. Wal- 
ler, dryly. ‘‘ Did he say anything more about that 
confounded reservoir, Lucy, this afternoon?” 

**No, papa; but I met him on horseback, and I 
fancy he was riding out to Redmoor, to take anoth- 
er look at the embankment. I bope and trust you 
are right in the matter, papa, dear; it would be so 
terrible if what Mr. Denton is so apfrebensive of 
should come to pass.” 

‘* Yes, yes; lam right enough, Lucy; I must be 
right, for did not Flywheel tell me so himselt? This 
Mr. Denton’s Report, he said, made far too much of 
the matter last year; and I have no doubt he is again 
alarming himself unnecessarily, A young man al- 
ways likes to make out a serious case out of anything 
in which he first gets employment; it is only natural; 
and 1 bear no grudge against him whatever on ac- 
count of the fuss he made. His throwing his ap- 
pointment in my face, inde A, was petulant enough ; 
it looked very fine, but it was not much of a sacri- 
fice. He has w good salary from the railway com- 
pany, I am told; and is likely to get on in the world. 
I date say, so far as means go, he will soon be quite 
as good a match for your friend Ellen as Mr. Stan- 
hope. I don’t wonder that a sensible girl like her 
should prefer a man with a steadily increasing in- 
come to one who bas scarcely anything but his good 
blood to recommend him. It is not every young 
lady who has the chance of securing a man who is 
rich and also well born.” 

This was a subject not pleasing to Lucy, and she 
made an effort to avert its continuance. 

** But if all Mr. Denton wants is to have the em- 
bankment thoroughly inspected, why should it not 
be done, papa? Cross-examination, as.I bave heard 
you say, is the key that lets ont the truth; and is it 
not something the same with inanimate objects as 
with human beings?” 

“Itcan’t be done, my dear,” sighed Mr. Waller, 
** for, to be candid with you, I can’t afford it.” 

“Is itso very expensive, then? Mr. Denton said 
lt wopld cost only a few pounds.” 

** Nor would it, Lucy, so far as fhe mere work was 
concerned; and my share of the expense would in- 
deed be insignificant enough. Bat once let the folks 
here know that the reservoir needs repair, and down 
go the shares, as they did last year. Since you bave 
pressed me on this matter, my darling, 1 will take 
the opportunity to tell you exactly how. my affuirs 
stand—if those can be safd to stand at all, which the 
breath of rumor might topple over in utter ruin.” 

“‘T am quite aware, dear papa, you are in sad 
straits,” said Lucy, faintly. ‘I have always en- 
treated you to let us live. more in accordance with 
our actual means. The luxuries with which we are 
surrounded have given me no pleasure since I came 
to know the shifts to which you have been put to 
maintain us in them. I would rather give up every- 
thing to-morrow, and live ever so plainly, than 
remain in our present false position.” 

** You don’t know what ‘giving up everything’ 





means, Lucy,” said Mr. Waller, gloomily, ‘‘ nor can 
any one guess, who bas not put it into practice; no 
rich man, and certainly no rich woman, has any real 
conception of actual poverty. You have the same 
idea of it as your would-be Sister of Mercy has of 
tending the sick in hospital; she fancies only wasted 
features with grateful looks on them; she has no 
idea of what would really meet her eye—and her 
nose.” 

“J don’t know abovt abject poverty, papa,” said 
Lucy, simply; ‘* that is, I don’t know so much as I 
ought to know, though it always seemed to me, even 
in that case, that a little care and taste—” 

Mr. Waller cut her short with a bitter smile. 
“Taste!” cried he; ‘‘ yes, that would mend matters 
indeed; you would have cut flowers and a musical- 
box in every two-roomed house, I dare say. 


*** Thy gallery, Florence, gilds my humble walls, 
And thy low roof the Vatican recalls.’ 


You and the man who wrote those lines had much 
the same conception of cottage-life.”’ 

“Well, papa, I know at least how our lodge- 
keeper and his daughter'live; and Heaven knows 
that I would gladly exchange places with them.” 

“Yes, Lucy; but even if I were adapted for a 
lodge-keeper (which I confess I do not think I am), 
thatis unfortunately not the question. There is no 
middle course for us left; there is no alternative for 
us but this—either the life we are now living, or 
positive beggary—destitution. There is not one 
brick of this house, nor one article which it con- 
tains, that we can with strictness call our own. I 
thought that I had hinted as much to you already.” 

** No, papa, I did not know that.” 

Lucy was very white, but her voice was firm. It 
was ill news indeed, but she was pieparing bersel! 
for worse tidinge which she saw by her father’s face 
were on the way. 

** Yes, dear Lucy, the time has come when I must 
use plain worcs. Those reservoir shares are all— 
absolutely all—that I now possess in the world; and 
I must sell them to-morrow to meet a bill which will 
then fall due, unless it is met by some one else.” 

** By sume one else? I do not understand.”’ 

‘* William Blackburn’s name is on the back of it.” 

‘*O papa, did you persuade him to do that on my 
—through any hope—’’ She leaned back breathless 
in her chair, and gazed upon him with terrified 
eyes. 

‘¢] made no promise, darling, certainly not. But 
I did say, as indeed I thought, that time might have 
its influence upon you in his favor. He was very 
reasonable—he said that he was content to wait. 
He did not wish to press matters at all, andI am 
sure he will not do so; and in time, who knows but 
that fortune may betriend us? I bave many an iron 
in the tire, and though I have been untortunate of 
late, that cannot last forever. On the other band, 
what is it makes this match so repugnant to you, 
which many a young girl in the county—” 

“Do you ask me that, papa, who know this 
mar?” 

Mr. Waller cast down his eyes, and fumbled with 
trembling fingers at his watch-chain. ‘* You cannot 
have a husband made to order, Lucy; there is some- 
thing to besaid against every man, it you come to 
that.” 

“And do you really atk me, father, to take Wil- 
liam Blackburn for my husband, for my companion— 
for ny master all my lite?” 

‘* No, only for all his life,” returned Mr. Waller, 
boldly. ‘‘i would fain have kept silence upon this 
matter, but, atter all, it is a mere conventional! reti- 
cence. We take into account the chance of death in 
every marriage settlement, and why not in our con- 
siderations of a match, as now? William Black- 
burn’s lite is not worth five years’ purchase; Mr. 
Allcazse told me so himself. He has undermined—I 
mean, when he was abroad, and isolated, as it were, 
poor fellow! from his family and friends, he was 
driven to take more to drink than was good for bim; 
and though he sees the evil of it now—you must 
yourse have noticed a marked change in him of 
late for the better in all respects; he is certainly 
grown more social and pleasant in his manners— 
well, as I was saying, though he is so improved in 
his habits, the mischief has been done; he is bound 
to be a short-lived man.”’ 

“And bow many years, father,” asked Lucy in 
hollow tones, * would it take a man like that to break 
a heart like mine, think you?” 

‘He shall never do it, my girl; he shall never 
have the chance of doing it,” replied Mr. Waller, 
vehemently. “Ifyou are not happy with him, you 
shall come back to me. Do you think that I could 
not mavage tbat and him? 1 tell you that I could 
wind that fellow round my finger, compel him into 
doing what I pleased, and become his master wholly, 
if only 1 once got tree from the meshes of this net. 
I feel like some strong swimmer whose limbs are 
caught by the lithe weed beneath, and rendered use- 
less; if it be but severed, he rises to the surface 
buoyant as ever; but else he is dragged down and 
drowned. Nay, worse than he, for the drowned man 
is buried, and there’s an end; but of dishonored 
bankrupt me, they will makea sbameful spectacle, 
and at their shouts and jeers my daughter may well 
shudder, since one word of hers might have saved 
me, and yet she would not speak it.” 

‘Then I wil) speak it, father,” cried Lucy, sud- 
denly. ‘You shall never say that I hesitated to 
make the choice between my happiness and yours— 
I will tell this man that since you have sold me to 
him, I will ratify my part of the bargain.” a 

“My dear Lucy,” said Mr. Waller, taking his 


daughter’s icy hand within bis own and smoothing 
it fondly, “ this is really a most unpleasant view to 
take of the matter. You must forgive me—but it is 
not good taste —and it is also most painfal to myself. 
I have only done what any man in the county would 
have been glad to have done in securing you this 
good position, although I contess I was in:pelled to it 
by cruel necessity. If I were a rich man, I would 
| afford you the indulgence of wedding whom you 
pleased, and welcome! but as it is, the luxury is not 
within my means. 1 sincerely wish, for Yoth our 
sakes, thatpit were, my dear. Then it is not as if I 
| were tearing you from the arms of one on whom you 
have set your heart; you know that I was far from 
offering the least obstacle when—” 

She held her band up for a moment pleadingly. 
‘* Pray, spare me that, papa, since I‘have promi-ed 
to do your bidding. Why torture me further?” 

‘* Torture you, my child? Heaven forbid!” said 
Mr. Waller, earnestly. Deeply moved by his daugh- 
ter’s wretchedness, be was now characteristically 
bent upon showing her thet, after all, matters might 
not turn out as she feared. “ I was obliged to put 
the whole matter befure you—to let you see the ex- 
tent of the sacrifice (as you persistin viewing it) 
which might possibly be demanded, but to tell the 
worst is always fo exclude much that is hopeful, 
something that is even probable. As I said befvre, 
William Blackburn is in no hurry to wed; nor, in- 
deed, would it be fitting that he should be. Six 
months at the very least must elapse out of respect 
for his late wife. I should insist, even if it were not 
his own desire, upon so much of delay n yself. And 
in six months, why, you don’t know what a man like 
me can compass, if he has but room to turn about in; 
you don’t know what time can do, my child.” 

‘“‘] know what time has done for me, papa,” said 
Lucy, bitterly, ‘‘ but fifteen months of time! Heaven 
help me!” And then at last the silent tears began to 
fall. 

Mr. Waller rose, stooped over her white face, and 
kissing her forehead, left the room without a word, 
He understood what his daughter felt, and perhaps 
even sympathized with her more than many a less 
selfish man would havedone. The faculty of insight, 
untrammelled by the weakness of sentiment, had 
made Mr. Waller a strong man, and armed him for 
the battle of life. Ifin every case he did not know 
exactly what should be said, he always knew when 
he had said enough. 

Lucy sat where she was for hours, gazing vacantly 
betore her, through eyes now tear-dimmed with the 
memories of the past, now coldly fixed in contem- 
plation of the future; busy with the dream of what 
might have been, and with the harsh realities of 
what might be. 

One circumstance only, to which indeed her father 
had alluded, though really with no other intention 
than to diminish her . sorrow, by placing it at a dis- 
tance from her view, gave her some spark of comfort. 
There was still time before her. William Blackburn 
had never actually proposed to her; and she knew 
him far too well to suppuse that any delicate feeling 
with regard to hia late wife had caused this reticence. 
There was doubtless some material reason which 
turned the scale with him in favor of delay; per- 
haps he was waiting to see in what. position he would 
be left by his father’s will, and désired to hold him- 
self in a condition to cry “ off,” should circumstances 
induce him to look for a bride elsewhere. Never 
was reflection, so wounding to a young lady’s self- 
esteem, 80 gladly entertained and cherished. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
MR. WILLIAM'S AUTOGRAPH. 


SCARCELY had the young engineer passed out of 
sight upon his way to Curlew Mill, when the car- 
riage bringing Mr. Waller and his daughter to spend 
the promised “ long day” at the cottage made its 
appearance on the bridge. Stanhope saw it with 
satisfaction, as he stood at the dining-room window 
pondering in his mind the communication he had 
just received, and in some doubt as to the course he 
should pursue in consequence. While his late visi- 
tor had been with him, Denton’s earnest manner 
and pleading words had had wore or less of weight 
with him, but his laissez aller nature was antagonis- 
tic to all press and promptitude, and now that he 
was alone, he already. began to think that the other 
might have overstated his case through professional 
enthusiasm, if not through pique at his advice hav- 
ing been disregarded by his superiors. It was a 
serious thing to terrify the litt!e household, with its 
prostrate head, by fears that after all might be with- 
out foundation, and he gladly wel@omed tue arrival 
of astute and practical Mr. Waller, as one who could 
give him good advice in such an emergency. 

*“ I did not expect Miss Lucy would have inveigled 
you here so early,” said he, when that young lady 
had gone up stairs with Ellen to take off her out- 
door gear; “* but, as it happens, you are come in the 
very nick of time, for I want you to help me out of a 
difficulty.” : 

Everything of difficulty took with Mr. Waller a 
pecuniary shape; was it possible that this young 
man was so hard pushed for money that he was 
going to ask a loan even of him, of whose embar- 
rassments he was doubtless not altogether ignorant? 
Of course he could have lent him nothing; but it was 
disagreeable to him to have to refuse anything point 
blank. He therefore at once began more suo to an- 
ticipate the catastrophe. ‘Yes, I am earlier than I 


-| thought to be; but the fact is there was a confounded 





fellow worrying me about a claim, which, just at 
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present, it would be very inconvenient to me to 
satisfy; and I was really glad to get bodily away 
from him. There are some creditors who seem to be 
quite cannibalish, and ready to eat one up alive,” 

Tove real explanation of his early visit was that he 
did not wish Lucy to come withont him; notwith. 
standing her promise of the previous night, he mis- 
trusted her fortitude, and thought it best that she 
should have his personal support in the society of 
Mr. William, whom sbe was now to meet for the first 
time as her acknowledged suitor. The business he 
had to arrange with thet gentleman in the course of 
the day was exceedingly likely to bring matters to a 
head, and would indeed have necersitated his yester- 
day’s plain speaking to Lucy, had not the discuasion 
about Denton led to the question by another 
channel. 9 

‘* Don’t talk to me of creditors, my good friend,” 
said Stanhope, laughing; ‘it’s like speaking of 
ropes in the bouse of a gentleman who is to be hang- 
ed.. But that reminds me we are not to be hanged 
in this honse, but drowned, it seems. The embank- 
ment on Redmoor is tar trom s#fe, 1 hear; and the 
reservoir— But, there; what a fool 1 am abont ali 
these business matters; why, now I remember, you 
are connected with that thing yourself.” 

**Connected with it, sir?” said Mr. Waller with a 
smile upon his shrewd face, that masked consider- 
able trepidation; for if this news had really got 
about, it might have the same ill effect as the cfiicial 
inspection he had retused to permit. “I am very 
glad to say Iam connected with it, since the shares 
are ata high premium, and I hold a good sheaf of 
them. The reservoir, sir? Why, Le reservoir c'est 
moi I am myself the chairman of the Board,” 

“Of course you are; I remember hearing you 
say so last year.” 

An indifferent joke about the information having 
only gene in at one year to go out at another, was 
Mr. Walier’s reply. 

“Ah, but I can tell you it is no laughing matter, 
Waller, I do really believe the re’s something wrong. 
I never saw & man more earnest and confident in his 
manner in my life than Mr. Denton was this morn- 
ing.” 

O, Mr. Denton was your informant, was he?’ 
returned the other with irritation, yet secretly well 
pleased to find that the news had come from a source 


-be was already prepared for. “ You are not aware, 


I suppose, that that very young gentleman, who at 
best was only the locum tenens of a much abler and 
wiser man, now bold no official appointment with us 
whatever.” 

**He told me so much as that,” said Stanhope; 
‘but I understood him to say he had resigned the 
post.” * 

“ Well, I suppose he has a right to call it a resig- 
pation, if he so pleases,” said Mr. Waller, coldly. 
“ But we should certainly not have retained him, 
even had he wished it. I don’t say that he is not an 
able young fellow enough, but he is too full of fan- 
cies fur a profession jso practical as he has chosen. 
Flywheel, who has a European reputation, quite 
laughed at his report last year; and I don’t imagine 
that the six months’ interval has rendered him more 
logical and judicious. So be has been down here 
already, has he, with that cock-and-ball story which 
he told me yesterday? Well, considering he is no 
longer in our employment, I think it would have 
been better taste in him to hold his tongue. What 
the deuce business is it of his, I should like to 
know?” 

** Nay, but surely it is his business, considering we 
live here in this swan’s nest upon the river itself, to 
let us know it he thinks the reservoir may come down 
upon us any morning, or even at night, which would 
be less agreeable still.” 

‘*My dear Stanhope,” said Mr. Waller, throwing 
his palms outwards—an action which be bad always 
found of service in convincing the mercantile com- 
munity—‘‘ do, pray, let us take a reasonable view of 
this matter. Am I—a practical man, and yet, I hope, 
not without some human feeling—the sort of person 
likely to let life and property be endangered to the 
frightful extent to which it would be exposed if 
there was really any fear of such a catastrophe as 
you hint? Why, my own place at Moredale—let 
alone this cottage, with its little host of friends— 
would be among the first to suffer, for it lies low, 
and close to the river; and you will at least grant 
that I have a sharp eye to my own interests.” 

“Perhaps it is insured,” answered Stanhope, 
laughing. ‘‘I wish my mill was.” 

“There, now, you are treating the matter as it 
deserves to be treated,” said Mr. Waller, approving- 
ly. ‘* The danger, I do solemnly assure you” (and 
it must be added that the speaker believed what he 
said, because he wished to believe it), “* has no exist- 
ence whatever, except in the brain of this sucking } 
engineer.” 

** Still, it must have taken very firm root there,” 
observed Stanhepe, not quite convinced, “ for him 
to have ridden down here this morning, with no 
other purpose than to put us on our guard.”” 

“Are you quite sure he had no other purpose, af 
he certainly had some other attraction to this spot?” 
said Mr. Waller, shrewdly. ‘‘ For my part—though,” 
added he, hurriedly, * of course there are exceptions 
—I don’t believe in the disinterestedness of young 
men.” 

Stanhope’s color heightened. “ Disinterestednee¢ 
you think, then, is only a product of mature ycari. 
Mr. Waller? Well, that is as it may be; but cet~ 
tainly men of your age have a better reputation for 
sagacity than your juniors. I suppose we must place 
ourselves in your hands, and disregard this young 
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fellow’s warning altogether; else I had certainly 
meant to speak to Mrs. Blackburn on the subject.” 

‘¢ My good sir, you would surely not have been so 
injadicious; it would have put her beside herself 
with foolish terrors; she would have been for get- 
ting her husband and the whole househ:.1d out of the 
cottage at once, and placing them on the most 
elevated spot in the country. She is far from well, 
my daughter tells me, as it is; and, indeed, we are 
planning to take her away with us to Mosedale for a 
day or two, if she could only be persuaded to leave 
Miss Ellen in sole charge of our sick friend.” 

« Bat one must give some reason for Mr. Denton’s 
having called this morning.” 

* Yes, yes; but you may leave that to me, Stan- 
hope. It will be much better so; because, you see, 
any reference to his visit places you—considering 
this gentleman’s pretensions in a certain quarter— 
in a somewhat delicate position. I will tell my 
daughter, who is already acquainted with Denton’s 
ideas upon the reservoir matter, to inform Miss Ellen 
of the whole affair.” 

** Then I wash my hands of the matter altogether,” 
said the other, glad to close the question. Never 
before had Mr. Waller made direct reference to his 
young friend’s matrimonial scheme—he was too well 
bred, or rather too much man of the world to do so, 
unless his own interest seemed, as now, to urgently 
demand it; and the allusion mace Stanhope wince. 
Mr. Waller was made of sterner stuff. 

“Where is our young friend, Mr. William, to- 
day?” inquired he, gayly. 

“ He is gone fishing down Mosedale way; 1 wonder 
you did not see him as you came along. He talked 
of being out all day, but I fancy he’ll be buck at 
luncheon-time.” 

**T hope so, indeed,” said Mr. Waller, involun- 
tarily, and taking out his watch. “I rather wanted 
to have a word with him before the post goes out.” 

“ Upon business?” inquired Stanhope, dryly. 

*¢ Yes, upon his own business. Moffat, who can’t 
get on with him, asks me occasionally to put this and 
that before him.” This was true; and Mr. Waller 
knew that Stanhope was aware. of it. ‘‘ For my 
part,” continued the former, “ I find little difficulty 
‘with our friend. And certainly of late he seems to 


people—don’t you think so?” 
doubt, been a noticeable change in him,“ answered 
manners conciliatory.” 


was making reprisals for his late allusion. 


encumbered, which makes the county gentleman.” 


you had? What have you got?” 
“Nothing,” 
sponding echoes, 


that one has best chance of fish.” 


there wasn’t a blessed fin.”’ 
dale every other night in the week.” 


fish.” 


ton of trout!” 


encouragingly. 


but he nodded graciously to both his friends, 


worms!” 


by badinage. 


William. 


manner, 

















sought for, was certainly not courteous to the yerson 
found, 

* No, no,” said Mr, Waller, smiling; “ I know too 
well what sort of a welcome an old fellow like me 
would receive at the hands of you young gentlemen, 
unless he brought sone one else to recommend him.” 
“ Just so,” said Mr, William, bluntly. “ Where 
is she, then?” 


here among the roses.” 


“The young ladies are up stairs with your 
mother,” observed Stanhope, epeaking for the first 
time. ‘ Perhaps, before they come down, you had 
better get that business over, Waller, with Black- 
burn; at least, I mean, don’t mind me; I can stay | lips. As he sat there, damp and venomous-looking, 


“A proper place for such a pretty fellow!” said | mind of his father-in-law elect how like he was to 


Stanhope, coldly, ‘“‘otherwise I should not call his 


’ Mr. Waller smiled; he knew that his companion | that is enough. 


“ Talk of the devil,” said Stanhope, with irritation ; 
“hereis Mr. William coming through the bridge.” 
“How are you, Blackburn? Good-morning to | events assured to me.’’ 
you,” cried Mr. Waller, cheerily. “ What sport have 


grunted Mr. William, awaking de- 


‘+ It’s all them poachers, Mr. William,” pleaded 
the professional angler; ‘‘ they comes up from Mose- 


But then you broke the rod, Mr. William,” re- 
monstrated the other—‘‘ Mr. Richard’s rod, as has | wait.” 
whipped Curlew for tive years, and killed a’most a 


*“* Never mind, Blackburn; spare the rod and spoil 
the stream, says Solomon,’”’ observed Mr. Waller, 


** The idea,” said he, appealing to their sympathies, 
“of that fellow’s charging sixpence a quart for 


“Then all I can say is fools must be plentifal in 
France;,and I never want to go there,” growled Mr. 


Mr. Waller. “‘I:am much obliged to you for re- | 
minding me of the matter, which else I do believe I 
should have clean forgotten. Yes, I want to have a 
few words with you, Blackburn. Just come into the 
dining-room for five minutes, will you?” 

“Well, be alive,” said William, when they had 
stepped within, and the other had carefully closed 
the glass door, ‘* for the fact is | want acigar; and 
if Lhave one in any room of this wretched hovel, 
they make such a fuss about the smoke getting up 
stairs. I hope you are going to tell me that that 
fellow Moffat is inclined to be less pig-headed?” 

‘* Well, yes, I think I shall be able to bring him 
round; though, without doubt, your father’s condi- 
tion makes matters uncommonly embarrassing.” 
**You have not got the money, then?’ said the 
other, in a tone of disappointment. 

* No, I have not got the money at present,” said 
Mr. Waller, quietly. “ It isnot about that that I 
wished to speak to you. It is about that bill.” 

“ What! your bill? O, that explains matters. I 
thought you showed yourself deucedly interested in 
my affairs. Well, it falls due to-morrow. You do 
not expect me to meet it, I hope?” 

** Well, I am afraid I must, Blackburn.” 

“And how the devil am I t» do it? I tell you, if 
I give you every farthing I could scrape together, 
including the purse I’ve saved for a little fling in 
London, which I am sure I deserve, after having 
been moped up in a sick house fur half a year—I say, 
even in that case (which I promise you is not very 


me to be getting more practicable and like other | likely to happen), I could not muster such a sum.” 


“My dear Blackburn,” said Mr. Waller, smiling, 


“ Within the last day or two there has, without | “you could muster ten such sums with as many 


strokes of your pen.’’ 

‘What! by signing my name? O, I dare say. 
You have had one of my autographs already, and 
I tell you once for all that I will not 
lend myself to help you to another shilling unless I 


“ Manners,” rejuined he, “are, after all, but the | see my way to the quid pro quo.” 
result of early training, which is in no case within 
one’s own power. They may make the man; but it | speaker looked at the other significantly. 
| is birth and acres—provided only that they are un- 


There was a long pause, during which the last 


# The security you ask for is up stairs,” said Mr. 
Waller, at last. 

“I know that well enough,” answered William; 
* but I must bave it here—if not in my hand, at all 


‘** I have spoken to Lucy for you, William—I plead- 
ed your cause. with her only last night; upon my 
word and honor, I did.” 

**I don’t doubt it,” said the other, coolly. ‘I know 


‘Not even an appetite for luncheon?” laughed | you are upon my side in the matter, because it is the 
Mr. Waller. ‘*Come, let us hope you’ve got that. | side on which your bread is buttered; but it is not to 
Stanhope bere was just remarking you would be | gain you for a father-in-law that I am so particular- 
pretty sure to be back at feeding-time. It is then 


ly anxious, but to gain your daughter for a wife. 
When she herself has said to me, ‘Ask papa,’ then I 


O, fishing is all rubbish. This old fool here took | shall be satisfied.” 
me to a place which he said would be like a stew- 
pond, and where he had dropped four quarts of | cheerfully. 
worms, for which he charged two shillings; and 


“And that she will do some day,” said Mr. Waller, 
** Indeed, between ourselves, she has 
promised as much already.” 

‘Some day means nothing,”’ said William, reso- 
lutely. ‘* Lucy herself must tell me to-day that she 
is ready to become Mrs, William Blackburn.” 

“To-day! That is impossible, sir,” cried Mr. 


“It’s your business to catch ’em, sir,” returhed | Waller. 
his master, ‘“‘or, at all events, to see that I catch 


“Phen I shall find it equally impossible to-day to 
put my name to paper,” said the other, with deter- 
mination; “and it seems to me that you can’t 


Mr. Waller’s usually tranquil face was greatly 
agitated; anxiety and rage alike made prey of him. 
It was true that he could not wait; but he had had 
no idea that William also would be so urgent. When- 
ever the subject of his marriage bad been hinted at 


O, I don’t mind,” said William, sulkily, “ whether | before, he had shown no sign of impatience. 
Solomon said so or not. Come, put me ashore here, 
old Groundbait ;” which was done accordingly. Mr. 
William’s time was of course much too valuable to | circumstances like yours, 80 soon. But my necessity, 
be consumed in the fuolish custom of hand-shaking, | as you observe, is great aud pressing. If you are 


“It is a harsh thing, Blackburn, to demand to 
have my daughter’s answer from her own lips, under 


really fixed in your resolve—”’ 

* You need not say ‘ if.” Zam.”’ 

“ Then I will ask Lucy, as a favor to myself, to 
waive those feelings of delicacy, which, though you 


“ Frogs are much dearer, my good sir, in France.” | do not seem to possess them, should actuate you far 
said Mr. Waller, who, notwitb@fanding his boast of | more than her.” 
“ getting on so well” with this county gentleman, 
was always shooting over his head, and irritating | had no idea to what he was alluding; the recollec- 
him by opposition, when intending to conciliate him 


William stared at him with dogged wonder; he 


tion of how short a time had elapsed since his sup- 
‘| posed bereavement, did not even occur to him. 

“TI say I will ask my daughter to forget what you 
have not chosen to remember; and to give you her 
promise, that when the fit time comes, she will be- 


*O, then, he never has been in France, after all,” | come your wife.’’ 
thonght Mr. Waller. “ Come, I’ve picked up some- 
thing. A day will come, my young friend, yet, when 
I shall have you entirely under my thumb;” and he | have been put off sufliciently long as it is; but it’s 
smiled upon him in the must genial and unaffected 


“The fit time!” returned the other, 
“‘ what the deuce do you mean by that? 


fiercely ; 
I think I 


no use mincing matters with you, I find. When she 
says ‘ yes,’ she must also name the day, sir; any day 


**You have not come without Miss Lucy, have | she pleases, of course; but it must be a pretty early 
you?” inquired Mr. William, suddenly, and in a/| one, I can tell her—within six weeks at farthest.” 
manner which, if complimentary to the person 


“Six weeks?” exclaimed Mr. Waller, angrily, for 





| that order of reptiles which is called Batrachian. 


every moment of this man’s companionsbip made | called in, remelted, and recoined every eighteen 


the idea of his daughter’s marriage with him more 
hateful, and the sense of his own helplessness more 
galling. ** You must have lost your wits, Blackburn, 
as you have surely lost your memory. Do you know 
how many days it is since you were free to wed?” 

| William had risen from his chair, in token that 

‘he had given his ultimatum, but he now sat hur- 
riedly down again; his face had turned deadly pale, 
and his brow was overspread with dew; his tongue 
clave to the roof of his mouth, and when he got it 
free, ii wasonly to moisten his suddenly parched 


with protruding eyes, it came involuntarily into the 





“T am glad to see at least that the recollection of 

your late bereavement moves you,” said Mr. Waller, 

gravely. ‘‘ Doubtless your affection for Lucy may 

be some excuse for your oblivion of the past; but 
still, sir, these common decencies of life, or at least 

of good scciety, should never be forgotten. Your 

proposal shocked me, as you saw; nor could it, be- 

lieve me, fail to shock others also.» To marry so soon 

after your wife’s death, would not only provoke an- 

tagonism to yourself, but to Lucy, and would prevent 
her from being of that social service to you with 
your neighbors, of which you stand so much in need. 
Nay, sir, I do not hesitate to say, that any such 
hasty marriaze would provoke the most injurious 
reflections and inquiries respecting your late wife. 
How, it will be asked, did he treat her, and when and 
where— But there, I see I have said enough, Wil- 
liam. Lam sorry to have pained you so, but your 
most injudiciovs proposition left meno alternative. 
See, there are the young ladies inthe garden. Now 

if you still wish to see Lucy—” 

Mr. William shook his head. ‘ No, no; not now 
—another time. I don’t feel well; the sun upon the 
river has made me faint and shaky.” 

** It always has the same effect upon me,” said Mr. 
Waller, cheerfully. ‘If you don’t feel quite equal 
torun your eyes over this little document, I'll read 
it over to you. There; if you will be so good as to 
put your name where my finger is,in your usual 
handwriting as much as you can, please. Dear me, 
you are shaky! Thank you. And now, let’s go out 
and join the ladies; I shall be glad to discuss that 
other little matter with you whenever you please.” 

But Mr. William was in no mood to join the 
ladies, but withdrew himself to his own room, per- 
haps for horizontal, more probably for spirituous, 
refreshment; and Mr. Waller himself remained where 
he was, busy with his own reflections. 

‘*Tt’s my belief that fellow’s half-cracked,” solilo- 
quized he. ‘If his heart was not softened just now, 
it must be his brain that’s going. Allcase is right 
enough; he wont last long. Gad,I almost think it 
would have been better to let him have his way, for, 
after six weeks’ time, there is no saying whether he 
may be alive. And yet I don’t think I could ever 
let my dear girl marry such a creature even for a 
day. Iam sure he treated that wife of his ill—very 
ill, or his conscience would never have stung him as 
it did just now. He’s a bad fellow, and a deuced 
ugly one too sometimes; he looked more like a toad 
than aman when I began totalk tohim. Yes, my 
dear, I’m coming ;” and be kissed his hand to Lucy, 
who was looking furtively towards the dining-room 
window. ‘* Well, I’ve got his name here for a thou- 
sand ponnds, if they will only believe it is his name, 
and that’s a good morning’s work, at all events 
There’s something wrong about his late wife, that’s 
clear. I wonder whether the screw lies there, after 
all, to which Master Stanhope yonder applies his 
chisel with such effect? What a lovely day you have 
provided for us, Miss Ellen, and how charmingly 
your little bower on Curlew looks!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





WEAR OF GOLD COIN. 


The wear and tear of a good golden sovereign 
leads to some very curious calculations at the Mint. 
We mean a good sovereign, rascalities of all kinds 
being supposed absent. Professor Jevons, a learned 
man on these subjects, estimates that there are about 
eighty million sovereigns (including an equivalent 
for half-sovereigns) now circulating in the United 
Kingdom; and other authorities have arrived by 
other modes of investigation at a similar result. 
Now these sovereigns wear away with singular reg- 
ularity. Very fewof them are hoarded ; tor nearly 
all classes are now conversant with the fact that it is 
better to invest than to hoard, better to have money 
out at interest than idle in a box or an old stocking; 
and thus most gold coins go through about an equal 
amount of hard work. A sovereign of good sterling 


quarters of a grain in weight, after which tile it be- 


take it; and so proportionately of a half-sovereign. 


that the surface of a half-sovereign is much more 
than half that of a sovereign, and is therefore ¢x- 
posed to proportionately harder usage. From this 


sovereign about eighteen years old be proffered to 
_us in payment, we should act prudently in testing 
its weight. If we now receive one of these gold coins 
that was minted before the year of the Great Exhi- 
bition in Hyde Park, there is more than an even 
chance of its being light, however good in quality. 


gold remains legally current until it has lost three- },Phcenix is described as being about the size of an 
comes “light,” in which state any one may refuse to | This bird is said to come from Arabia to Egypt, 
Now it is found that a sovereign generally becomes | the body with him, embalmed in myrrh, to the tem- 


| “light” in about eighteen years, and a half-sover- 
eign in ten years; the difference being due to the fact | others, when he finds himself near his end, he pre- 


we may draw a safe kind of conclusion, that if a | searches, it is conjectured that the pheonix is a -ym- 


years, and half-sovereigns every ten years. [t is sup- 
posed that the eighty millions sterling of gold coin 
are made up of sixty-eight million sovereigns and 
twenty-four million half-sovereigns. Taking these 
proportions, and taking the two periods of time” in 
which the two denominations of coin become “ light,” 
our Mint doctors tell us how much recoinage there 
ought to be annually to get rid of the light-weights 
as soon as they become light; the annual average 
would be about three millions and three-quarters of 
sovereigns and two millions and a halfof half-sove- _ 
reigns. If a sovereign is set to work on the ist of 
January it becomes lessened in value by the 3ist of 
December to the extetit of one-third of a farthing. 
A trifle certainly; but when we consider that nearly 
allthe brother sovereigns are working away at the. 
same rate during the same time, we shall see that the 
aggregate of trifles assumes a form very much like 
thirty thousand pounds eterling. This is a remark- 
able instance of unintentional and unavoidable waste. 
The particles of gold disappear, no one knows 
whither. In all the ways just mentioned the in- 
finitesimally-minute morsels make their escape, 
never more (so far as we can see) to be re-collected. 
Doubtless we eat gold, drink gold, wear gold, and 
walk upon gold, justin the same way as we eat dust, 
drink dust, wear dust, and walk upon dust, and 
through the effect-of the same processes of abrasion 
and disintegration. The chief difference is that of 
quantity, and an important difference this of course 
is. 








Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


BRAHMIN PREJUDICES OVERCOME.—The mar- 

riage of a Hindoo widow of the Brahmin caste has 

not yet ceased to be a novelty in India. It is there-° 
fore not surprising that the union of Mr. Pandurang 

Veneyet Karmarkar with the widowed Venu Bai 

should have excited ccnsiderable interest in Bombay, | 
and it is greatly to the credit of the native reformers 

that they took special means to exhibit their sym- 

pathy with the courageous bride and bridegoom. 

Sinbad the Sailor relates that it was the custom in 

an island which he visited, for the living husband 

to be buried in a cavern with his dead wife. The 
burning of a Hindoo wife on her husband’s funeral 
pile was quite as horrible as the APabian fable. 

When the suttee was abolished the widow was doom- 
ed to perpetual celibacy. To marry again was not 
only to forfeit every earthly privilege, but to ensure a 
passport to the regions of eternal woe. Venn Bai 
was married when nine years cld; her husband died 
eight months afterwards; and now, at the age of 
seventeen, she has ventured to break through the 
iron bonds of caste. All the Hindoo ceremonies were 
performed on the occasion, and although the family 
idols were installed in the respective residences of 
the spouses, not a head amongst them wagged in 
displeasure. That a large number of Brahmins at- 
tended at the celsbration is a proof that new and bet- 
ter ideas are penetrating into the inner social lite of 
perhaps the most exclusive people in thre world. 





SoOLECcISMS IN ART.—In the gallery of the convent 
of Jesuits, at Lisbon, there is a picéure representing 
Adam in paradise, dressed ig, blue breeches with 
silver buckles, and. Eve with a striped petticoat. 
In the distance appears a procession of Capuchin. 
monks bearing the cross. In a country church in 
Holland, there is® painting representing the sacri- 
tive of Isaac, in which the painter has depicted Abra- 
ham with a blunderbuss in his hand, ready to shoot 
his son. A similar edifice in Spain has a picture of 
the same incident, in which the patriarch is armed 
with a pistol. At Windsor there is a painting by 
Antonio Verrio, in which the artist has introduced 
portraits of hiaself, Sir Godfrey Kneller, and May, 
the surveyor of the works of that period, all in long 
periwigs, as surveyors of Christ healing the sick. A 
painter of Toledo, having to represent the three wise 
men of the East coming to worship on the nativity of 
Christ, depicted three Arabian or Indian kings, two 
of them white and one black, end all of them in the 
posture of kueeling. The position of the legs of each 
figure not being very distinct, he inadvertently 
painted three black feet for the negro king, and three 
also between the two white kings; and he did not 
discover hia error until his picture was hung up in 
the cathedral, 





THE Puaysix.—The wonderfal Egyptian bird 


eagle, with plumage partly red and partly golden. 
every 500 years, at the death of his parent, bringing 
ple of-the sun, where he. buries it. According to 


pares a nest of myrrh and precious herbs, in which 
he burns himself; but from his ashes he revives in 
the freshusss of youth. From late mythological re- 


bol of a period of 500 years, of which the concfasion 
was celebrated by a solemn sacrifice, in which the 
figure ofa bird was burnt. His restoring his youth 
signifies that the new springs from the old. More 
than sixty authors have related traditions of this 
bird, including Strabo, Lucian, Pliny, Plutarch, 
Herodotus and others. 








































It comes to this, then, that sovereigns ought to be 
























































the kerosene is not set on fire. The temperature at 
which this flashing takes place is called the flashing 
point. If the temperature continues to be raised 
and the match applied the kerosene itself will take 
fire... This is the burning point. Good kerosene 
ought not to flash at a temperature less than 100 deg., 
and burn at a temperature of from 110 to 120 deg. 

‘here is no profession of dealers of kerosene or safe- 
ty lamps that can be trusted like one’s own judg- 
ment, based on correct principles, and the above test 
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OLLI DIP ww vee ~~ 


THIS AND THAT. 





The politicians are again marshalling their hosts 
The Democrats 


for combat, all hopeful of success. 
led the field with throwing out the “‘Adams and 


Liberty ” banner, and the Republicans, a month 
later, again threw out the Claflin flag, deeming that 


gentleman of so accommodating a rature that he 
will do what the majority wants bim to do, irrespec- 
tive of any tenderness of principle he may have in 
the premise The Prohibitionists, therefore, go for 
him, and the Liberal Republicans are satisfied with 
him, leaving the great struggle for the Legislature, 
afid bere the great contest will come. It is hard to 
predict what the result will be, but we think there 
can be no doubt that the moral sentiment of the peo- 
ple is for regulation of the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
and deem that if the Prohibitionists had not been so 


strenuous to inclade lager beer in the provisions of 


the bill, the law as itstands would have remained, 
topers contenting themselves with the expedients to 
evaile it of which they know so many. As it is, be- 
tween the Democrats, who it is presumed by their 
opponents will all go for ram as ducks take to water, 
and the liberal Republicans who don’t care anything 
about rum, of course, but who oppose prohibition, 
as S. O. L’s., or sons of liberty, on principle, there 
will be an effort made that will try the law to its ut- 
most. Its friends have been trying to meet this, by 
checking its enfercement. Anybody can get liquor 
who wants it, andt never was so much drunken- 
ness as now, but the law remains unenforced, from a 
desire to throw dust ia the public eyes and blind 


them to a realization of the law, but by-and-by if 


they succéed, the pinch will come® There never was 
a time when things were so interestingly critical. 





» The painful accidents that we are constantly 


called upon*to record, resulting from the use of kero- 
sene, lead. us to rejoice at any and every remedy 
held out.to promote security from danger. This fluid 
enters so universally into our homes, in vicinities 
where gas is not to be had, the wonder is that more 
accidents do not occur. The danger is from the vola- 
tile properties of the fluid that are not removed by 
distillation, and the knowledge of how to detect their 
presence affords the needed security. Anyone may 
test the quality of the kerosene they may be using by 
a very simple experiment. Take a vessel of hot wa- 
ter, not boiling hot, and in it put another vessel 
filled with cold water, having a tea-cup filled with 
kerosene suspended in it, in which is placed a ther- 
mometer. Apply a lighted match or other burning 
material to within a qaarter of an inch of the sur- 
face of the cold kerosene. If it flashes the kerosene 
is very bad. As the temperature rises apply the 
match, noting the temperature each time. If it does 


not flash below one hundred degrees the kerosene is® 


good and safe. If it flashes much below one hun- 
dred degrees it is unsafe. These are simple flashes, 


puts the possibility of accident beyond a peradven- 
ture. Care should be bad to purchase none that will 
not bear the trial, as human life is too precious to be 
subjected to any risk. The danger is incurred by 


females and children, who should not be exposed. 


- $4.06 
#150 
14.00 





Apropos of servants, we find in a London cotem- 
porary @ paragraph that in scope and conclusi n will 
apply as well to our latitude. Some change sbould 
be made in the service system that has become alto- 
gether demoralized. The impertinence, luxury, lazi- 
ness, and what not, of servants have long ‘been the 
subject of public satire and private complaint; but at 
present it is not the badness «f the article, but its 
scarcity, which is the chief concern of distracted 
mothers of families. ‘There is not the same choice of 
servants that there was. Whatever the cause may 
be, the demand for servants bas proportionately ex- 
ceeded the supply; and a mistress now runs much 
more riek than she used to do in dismissing a negli- 
gent or incompetent servant. Wages bave got high- 
er; servants have become more independent. We 
are not disposed to regard this change of affairs as al- 
together an evil. When the directress of a house- 
hold was practically uncontrolled by the fear of con- 
sequences in dismissing a servant, she was extremely 
apt to become exorbitant in her demands and capri- 
cious in her conduct. The easy and obvious remedy 
for any defect ina servant was, not to attempt to 
cure the girl of her ignorance, but to rend her away 
and get a substitute. Now, however, a lady who 
has exhausted her favorite agencies in trying to get 
an irreproachable, immaculate and intelligent cock 
or nuree, for the wages which she is desirovs of giv- 
ing, is forced at last to adopt the improving method. 
She not only learns moderation in her manner to- 
wards them; but in teaching them, in tolerating 
their shortcomings, and fo forth, she is likely to es- 
tablish such relations with those under her as will 
have the best effect on both the workers and the 
work. 





The Exhibition of the Mechanics’ Charitable Asso- 
ciation, this year, is one of an excellent character, 
equalling and in some respects surpassing its prede- 
cessors.. There is more that is practical in it, and 
less of frivolous inventions tbat have heretofore 
taken up so much room. Pusitive improvementsare 
the order of entries, or such new inventions as lay a 
claim to attention as benefits. It is pleasant to look 
at the many beautiful and usefal things to be met 
with, in mechanics, science or art, but we bave no 
room for details. Many things bave no rivals, but 
some have a number, and it is very amusing to hear 
each expositor declaim upon the merits of his par- 
ticular pet, concerning which the public fails to see 
the superiority. Within the range of this competi- 
tion come the cooking-ranges or stoves. These are 
all admirable, ang either would satisty the most ex- 
acting housekeeper, but let her turn away three 
steps to the next one and she would find her mind 
sadly shaken. The machinery of the exhibition is 
grand, and the agricultural and mechanical in- 
ventions for utilizing labor are many and valuable. 
Some beantiful carriages excite universal admira- 
tion. The exhibition contains many beautiful arti- 
cles of taste that it isa treat to see. These exbibi- 
tions do great good, bringing together the results of 
years of thought, and ennabling one to fix the status 
of human progress by the most satisfactory data. 





Frencu Customs.—Parents, desirous of French 
vagabonds fur sons-in law, should read the following: 

Accurious clash of Freneh customs and American 
ideas was lately brought to light in a Paris civil 
court. A French gentleman, without means, mar- 
ried a young lady of American parents, who agreed, 
informally and without any writing of any kind, to 
allow the couple fifty thousand francs a year. The 
bride died after a married Ife of two years, leaving 
an infant daughter. The father-in-law stopped the 
allowance of the widower, though offering to bring 
up the child, and the Frenchman brought a suit to 
enforce the continuance of the payment to himself. 
The American alleged that the plaintiff was a spend- 
thrift, in debt, young and able to work for his own 
living. The tribunal, however, looked at the matter 
in a different light, and decided that the widower 
was entitled to a pension from his wife’s parents, 
who were condemned to pay an annual sum of 
18,000 franca, two-thirds of which should go to the 
grandchild and one-third to the son-in-law. 





WomAn's Ricuts.—A new and striking text has 
been furnished for the orators on the rights of woman, 
by an incident of an English farmers’ festival. The 
Duke of Beaufort is chairman of the Badminton 
Farmers’ Club, but was unable, on account of im- 
portant business elsewhere, to preside at their an- 
nual dinner, connected with the agricultural fair at 
Gloucester. Her grace the duchess took his place, 
however, sat at the head of the table, proposed the 
toasts and introduced the speakers with such appro- 
priate qpeaking of her own at the start, as would 
have been looked for from her husband. The noble 
chairwoman took advantage of her position to call 
upon one of her own sex for one of the speeches, and 
Lady Blanche Somerset responded to the toast in 
honor of her family. 


— > 





TEexTILE FABRICS FROM GLASs.— At an indus- 
trial exhibition in Vienna a new product of art is to 
be seen, consisting of various articles of spun glass, 
such as headdresses, ribbons, bracelets, cuffs, col- 
lars, watch-chains, ostrich feathers and the like. 
They are the product of a Parisian manufacturer. 
The threads are reported to be as fine as a spider’s 
web and as strong as wool, but more beautiful in ap- 
pearance. The thread may be used for knitting or 
sewing. 





‘ THE BYRON SCANDAL. 

London Fan is rather severe on Mrs. Stowe’s By- 
ron scandal. It utters the following strong protest, 
which is plain enough to be understood by all who 
read: 

Mrs. Beecher Stowe made her first success by 
white-washing the black. She is now trying to re- 
vive an expiring popularity by blackening a white. 
Her “‘ real story” of Lady Byron’s life is about as 
true as the “ proofs” she adduced to vouch for the 
truth of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” As in that instance, 
80 in this, she is detected in the most reckless asser- 
tions and the gravest blunders. 

We need not examine Mrs. Stowe’s “story ” very 
minutely. The quotation of one passage will be 
sufficient to expose the fallacy: 

* At the altar she did not know that she wasa 
sacrifice; but before sunset of that winter day she 
knew it, if a judgment may be formed of her face 
and attitude of despair, when she alighted from the 
carriage on the afternoon of her marriage day. It 
was not the traces of tears which won the sympathy 
of the old butler who stood at the open door. The 
bridegroom jumped out of the carriage and walked 
away. The bride alighted and came ap the steps 
alone, with a countenance and frame agonized and 
listless trom evident horror and despair.” 

Mrs. Stowe protesses to have received the account 
of Lady Byron’s life from Lady Byron’s own lips. 
Did her ladyship deal in this “ fancy reporting?” 
The account is that of an eye-witness. If Mrs 
Stowe did not receive it from Lady Byron, and as 
she was not present herself, there is but one concla- 
sion to draw: that she has hashed up this descrip- 
tion—a purely sensational -bit of fiction—like a vul- 
gar Macaulay in petticoats. This is not history, it is 
tall writing. We decline to accept Mrs. Stowe’s 
statements, and wait for De. Lushington to break 
silence, preferring the explanation of an educated 
judicial mind to the gushing of a professional sensa- 
tion-monger. 





A VALUABLE PEARL — Mrs. Soalfield of Chicago 
has a pearl which she inherited from her German 
ancestors, so large and valuable that leading New 
York jewellers inform ber that its price is beyond the 
means of any one in the country, and she intends to 
exhibit it. 





CRITICAL —In the notice of a review, the following 
improvement is suggested: “The volume contains 
six articles, and would have been improved, they 
think, if half-a-dozen of them had been struck out.” 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


ARMY LIFE IN A BLACK REGIMENT By Tho 
Wentworth Higginson, late Colonel Ist Sofith 
Carolina Volunteers. Boston: Ficlds, Osgvod & Co. 


Mr. Higginezon, the literateur, preaches tar better 
in the new tield of letters he has chosen, than Mr. 
Higginson, the preacher, andin the present volume 
he will touch the popular feeling far more sensibly 
than he could in many sermons. He has made a 
truly excellent book, giving the experiences of his 
military life in the field, and those through which he 
was called to pass, incidental to his position, else- 
where. He portrays with great exactness the negro 
character, in that time of anxiety, doubt and joy, 
when they exchanged their life of servitude for one 
of freedom, and vindicates the manhood of his col- 
ored associates and subordinates, so much tried in 
that hour of temptation. It was no wild and unex- 
pectant crowd that were freed; all were waiting fur 
it, and fully comprehended the situation, according to 
his showing. The incidents and anecdotes are many, 
amusing and pathetic, and the book, throughout, is 
interesting in the extreme. 

FELIX HoLt, THE RapDicAL. By George Eliot. 
Household Edition. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
One volume more closes the ‘‘ Household ” series, 

80 satisfactory to the reader in print, binding and 

form. These editions will supercede all others, both 

for reading and show, and we trust this will be fol- 
lowed by others of other authors, to give us uniform 
editions of perhaps all the best modern novelists. 

VERONIQUE. A Romance. By Florence Marryatt, 
author ot ‘* Love’s Conflict,” etc. Boston: Loring, 
publisher. 
A very interesting story, ending a life-long strug- 

gle for the heroine in a triumpbant death with her 

early false love, and a complete vindication of true 
affection. 


New Music.—Messra. Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 
274 Washington Street, have just published the fol- 
lowing new music: ‘‘ Florence Schottisch” and the 
** Ipternational Boat Race Galop,” dedicated to the 
Harvard crew. 


FLAG OF OUR UNION —The “ Flag of our Union” 
is one of the most interesting journals in the United 
States. It is replete with fine stories, written by the 
best novelists of the country; it also contains a vari- 
ety of instructive reading, witty and humorous arti- 
cles. It is just the journal for the fireside. Any 
lady reading it once will not consent to be without 
it. It is utifully printed, and its mechanical 
execution in every respect faultless. Pablished by 
Messrs. Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston. One 
copy, $4 per — Liew copies, 10 cents. Goto 
Brown’s news’ get a copy, and you will be 
pleased with he ‘arkersburg (West Virginia) Times 
and Gazette. 


A Goop PAPER.—The Ame Union is one of 
2 ne bows week! ly —— that come to our table. Its 
road, well prin pages, are always replete with 
—— stories and —— and the editorial 
department is excellent, assisted by Mrs. Partington, 
— known for quaint sayings and excellent li 
AR. the — of our ere journals, 
sis $250 a year. Elliott, Thomes & 
bot, Dabs hers, Boston, Mass.— Clarion. 











Fashion and Gossip. 


New STYLEs OF BonNETS.—The new bonnets are 
a trifle larger than those of the summer; very high 
on the top, and with the trimming drooping back- 
ward from the centre over the back hair, instead of 
forming @ coronal, as the past season. Feathers will 
be'extensively used for fall bonnets, ome having two 
small ones on the top, with a long one curved and 
falling below the neck at the back. Lace scarfs are 
fashionable upon bonnets, the latest and most strik- 
ing being that of one scarf. A piece of lace a yard 
and a half long or more, is attached to one side and 
brought around the neck, and the end drawn through 
falls at the side. These folds of lace lie loosely 
around the neck, and are becoming to a pretty face, 
and help to improve even a plain one. - 


A WEDDING CosTUME.—We have seen a bride- 
groom?s costume just imported from Paris, by a sim- 


pleton, that deserves nctice: The coat consists of | 


dark blue cloth, of medium length, with considerable 
roll of lapel, lined with dark biue silk. Buttons are 
of brass, and unornamented. The vest is of white 
satin, cut low, single breasted, with an inner lining 
of light blue silk, protruding a little over the open- 
ing of the same. The pants are of a light lavender 
shade, with faint stripe on side, and cut loose. The 
boots are of patent leather, with high heels, and toes 
rounded. Shirts are embroklered with numerons 
designs; underneath is worn a piuk silk shirt that 
shows through. Collars are turned down, with 
rounded points, and ties are of white satin, made in 
various styles, and rather larger than usual. 

A New YorK BELLE’s TROUSSEAU.—Miss Mar- 
tin, of New York, is soon to marry Lord Ainsley. 
Some of ber dresses were made in Paris, and are to 
be all of silk or satin, of the richest patterns, and 
made according to the latest Paris fasbions, one, of 
light pea-green silk, costing $1800. The bridal robe 
has been made in New York; its material is 
pearl. colored satin, with an over-dress and panier of 
lace; the train will be four yards long and elegantly 
trimmed. Among the importations from Paris are 
two dozen assorted kid gloves, four dozen lace hand- 
kerchiets, and cuffs, collars, sleeves, fans, jewelry 
and toilet articles in endless profusion. The linen is 
of course the finest that could be bought, embroid- 
ered in elegant designs, and marked with a mono- 
gram. The fortunate young lady has an assortment 
of shoes, boots and slippers that would stock a retail 
store, and one pair of kid boots with real pearl but- 
tone. After the wedding Lord Ainsley and his wife 
vill go to Canada, and thencs to Europe, where t hey 
will travel two years. 


WALKING DRESSES.—The new suits for fall wear, 


consist of Scotch plaid, English serge, or their Amer- 
ican imitations, water-proofs, tweed, plush, and silk, 
or velvet and silk, and several decided novelties in 
plain and ribbed cloth. Silk is very much used for 
trimming upon all sort of materials, even upon vel- 
vet, and the richest black silk suits are trimmed with 
the same, with the addition of lace. Most of them 
are made with an upper skirt, which forms a round 
full panier at the back and wings at the side, and 
they are completed by either a waist with long coat 
sleeves, or a basque which forme a sort of small 


jaunty coat with lappels, which spread jauntily over | 


the puffed out skirt. The Scotch plaids are very 
neatly trimmed with black silk quilted into bias 
ruches feathered out upon the edge, and some very 
handsome changeable poplins, green and black, and 
maroon and black, are effectively finished with fac- 
ings of black gros grain heavy corded silk, edged 
with a narrow double plaiting of the same. With 
these suits will be worn complete sets of Astracan, 
gray, brown or black, or upon. cool days before snow 
comes, a checked or striped scarf arranged as an 
“Arab.” 

HomE AND ForREIGN GossiP.—A western mother 
thought her little child had been guilty of cruelty to 
adog, and whipped it until the little one fainted 
from exhaustion. Cincinnati is agog at three 
splendid four-in-hands set up by social evil estab- 
lishments.—An Illinois agricultural society offers 
@ premium for the best-made white shirt, the handi- 
work of any of the county girls.——Mr. William B. 
Astor is building a very elegant residence on Madi- 
son Avenue, for his own occupancy.——Hartford 
City, Ind., has a gir] who keeps a lamp burning till 
midnight on Sunday night to make believe she has a 
beau.—-The very latest in the divorce way is the 
case of -a man of 94 and a woman of 87, in Missouri, 
who, after a married life of 70 years, divided their 
property and separated, the other day ——Some one 
impugns the virtue of the plump young women whose 
faces appear on thé new 10 and 15 cent scrip.— 
Deep velvet collars are prescribed for dress coats .—— 
An elegant dinner silver service, lined with gold, and 
valued at eight thousand dollars, has been male for 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, and will adorn the tablé at his 
new Fifth Avenue palace.—It takes two hours to 
marry a couple ritualistically.——Illinois papers state 
that a lady at Preemption, in that State, lately 
presented to her husband six children, at a birth. 
The whole flock are doing well, and the father is rep- 
resented a’ being “ perfectly delighted.”——During 
her recent trip, Eugenie endured thirty-one speeches, 
twenty-three receptions and presentations, eight 
grand dinners and banquets, two reviews, about two 
hundred and fifty gun salutes from the fleet alone, 
four displays of fireworks, and over cight thousand 
petitions. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CHILDLESS. 





BY FANNY STEVENS BRUCE. 


I had some little children 
One time, as well as you, 
Ye unbereaved mothers 
Who cross my envious view. 
Three dainty, darling daughters, 
And a dear, gallant son, 
Once made the.sunshine of our home, 
And now I have not one! | 


Our Daisy was the eldest; 
She came te us when earth 

Was decked in bravery of June: 
A weakling from her birth, 

I watched her with such jealous care 
As mothers only know; 

She faded with the fading leaves, 
And when the early snow 


Fell softly, thickly, shrouding all 
The land in virgin white, 

It fell upon her little grave, 
And hid it from our sight. 

Robin came next— papa’s own Rob: 
With what exalted joy 

I rocked him on my breast, and mapped 
The fature of my boy! 


And what a bonny child he was! 
The sourest churl confessed 
No nobler face and form were e’er 
By tender love caressed. 
The neighboring lads, spite chance and change, 
Still with their mothers bide, 
But mine in yonder churchyard sleeps, 
By little Daisy's side. 


When Blanche and Bessie first were placed 

’ Within my arms, I felt 

Small love for them; but mother-hearts 
Are easy things to melt! 3 

And as their mottled velvet cheeks 
*Gainst my hurt bosom lay, 

While lips clung close, they seemed to draw 
Its sharpest pain away. 


They throve apace, and thriving were 
So beauteous to see, 

That more than one proud ermined dame 
Turned covetous of me. 

Disease and danger, cold and heat, 
Storm, sunshine, dry and wet, 

That dwarfed and blighted other flowers, 
But made mine lovelier yet. 


And 80 they bloomed to maid's estate. 
At first in trembling clasp 

I held them, mindful of the two 
Slipped from my eager grasp; 

But as the orchard-branches flowered 
And faded o'er and o'er, 

And still they graced our humble hearth, 
My doubting heart grew more 


And more assured. “ These gifts are mine 
To keep," 1 fondly thought; 

And, heedless of the mournful truths 
By harsh experience taught, 

My heart around them closed, and grew 
More close with every day, 

Till God's hand smote me—tearing both 
My other gods away! 


I decked them in their burial-robes 
With my own hands. * No touch 

But mother-touch,"' I fiercely cried, 

“ Should m nister to such 

As they.*’ And it was cruel hard! 
But harder still to see 

Their father, in his mighty grief, 
Turn piteously to me 


For help and comfort; me, whose tongue 
Of helpful words was bare,— 

Whose soul no gleam of comfort found, 
To light its own despair! 

To me who, in such anguish as 
No human lip could frame 

In language, prayed fur death as men 
Have never prayed for fame! 


But death tame not to him nor me. 
And many a summer's shine 

Has thimfed the locks above his brow, 
And thickly silvered mine. 

And still our tears are ready—still 
Our hearts are stirred to pain, 

At memory of the tones we ne'er 
On earth shall hear again. 


But when I see a neighboring lad 
Like one I saw to day,— 

Or hear of some poor artless girl 
Gone wofully astray, 

Iam reproved; my murmurings change 
To deep thanksgivings even, 

That my dear bairns, from first to last, 
Are gathered safe in heaven. 


ENEMIES. 

Some people (says the philosophical Quilp) are 
always talking of their enemies. It is their way of 
bragging. But, like all boasting, it must be taken at 
a heavy discount. No sir—it isn’t so. Aman must 
be very great, or very wicked, to have many enemies 
—and you are neither. At the best and worst, here 
is the case with most of us. A great many people 
are indifferent to us; a considerable number simply 
dislike us; a few hate us, when they chance to think 
of us at all; but as for enemies, bitter, malignant, 
downright enemies, Lord bless you! they are as rare 
as—friends. Very few decent people, in the ordinary 
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ie of life, have any worth mentioning. 
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Miriam Brevoort’s Secret. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 








VIII. 
ACOEPTED. 


HERE followed a week of storm 
and wailing winds. A chill 
northeaster changed the sum- 
mer idyl into a disconsolate 
dirge. A leaden sky dropped 
low gver the dripping earth; 
fogs made white seas of the 
valleys, and the few sickly 
glean:s of sunlight that touched 
the hilltops were unnatural and 
far between. 

Those were lonely days at 
Rood Grange, and spirits were 
at a lowebb. Within, all was 
stagnation and quiet. Nothing 
occurred to break the monot- 
ony. Ward Templeton had 
ceased to visit the Grange, and nobody else ever 
came. Miriam kept her room; Clarice went wander- 
ing through the house like a restless spirit; Madame 
Oldbausen read the papers, and knitted apd dozed 
trom morn till night; wishing with every third 
breath she could have somebody at hand with whom 
to quarrel, and that “‘ somebody ”’ always meant the 
master of Lowmoor. 

‘What does possess Ward Templeton to remain 
away like this?” she would mutter, discunsolately. 
“ Miriam, the silly chit, has rejected him, no doubt, 
but he needn’t make a hermit of himself on that ac- 
count, [am sure. I’m really growing partial to the 
man; and Miriam likes him, too. But girls fre sure 
to say ‘no’ out of pure mischievousness, when they 
mean ‘ yes’ all the while. She will soon come to her 
senses, though.” 

And resolutely bent on not interfering in any way, 
she would content herself with such remarks as 
these. 

At last there dawned a day when the sun broke 
through the clouds, warm and full of promise. 
Clarice took advantage of the fresh, rosy afternoon, 
and had a horse saddled, and shortly set out in the 
direction ot Lowmoor. She had no fancy to suffer 
Ward to be dropped so utterly out of her life as he 
had been for a week past. . 

A mile and a half from the Grange she met him 
riding slowly along the country road. He would 
have passed her with a bow, but she reine:l her horse 
close heside his and held out ber hand. 

* Really, Mr. Templeton, you are quite a stranger,” 
she said, smiling sweetly. 

“‘This detestable weather,” he muttered, wrath- 
fally.. One might as well build an ark first as last. 
How could you expect to see me, since I have no 
boat?” 

« Fie, sir,” returned Clarice, impatiently. ‘The 
distance to Rood Grange is not so very great. A 
rubber. coat and an umbrella were .all that you 
needed.”’ 

I am not sure of that,” making a wry face. 

‘We have missed you very much,” continued 
Clarice. “I am really anxious to know what has 
frightened you away. Not Miriam?” 

“Humph! Mirs Brevoort is not very formidable.” 

“‘No, when she is good-natured. But she seems 
ennuied to death of late. And will you believe it, 
she has a man’s picture over which she sheds tears 
enough to raise a river! Between you and me, Mr. 
Templeton, I believe she is in love.” 

Ward started violently. 

“In love? Impossible!” 

“And why? Havel not described the symptoms? 
Really, I am so ignorant about the tender passion as 
not to be quite sure.” 

Ward looked moodily on the ground. 

** What does this mean?” he thought. ‘ Miriam 
assured me that she loved nobody else, and I am 
bound to believe her. She has rejected me, but she 
would not tell me a willfal lie.” 

Clarice was closely regarding him. ‘‘ You must 
return with me to Rood Grange,” she s&id. ‘* You 
can see Miriam for yourself, and find out what ails 
her.” 

An irresistible longing seized the young man to 
look once more un the face that was so dear to him. 
It might be madness, but nothing could be worse 
than the agony he had endured in solitude and si- 
lence, during the days in,which they-had been sep- 
arated. . 

“I will go,” he said, suddenly. “ Madame Old- 
hausen will be glad to see me, at least. A little 
lively sparring would be good for me.” 

- Clarice tarned her horse’s head with a pretty laugh 
of triumph. 

“I was sure of prevailing,” she said, her violet 
eyes flashing dangerously bright. 

She was very gay during the ride homeward. 
Ward dismounted very reluctantly, but madame had 
witnessed his approach from the hall window, and 
was imperiously beckoning him to come in. She re- 
ceived him with a little grunt of satisfaction. 

“Humph! And so you meant to turn the cold 





shoulder on us when the acquaintance was fully un- 
der way? But, my good fellow, we are not to be put 
off in that manner at all.” 

Ward sat a full hour, during which time the mail 
was brought-in. AWhile madame was busy with her 
letters he bade Clarice good-by, and took his hat to 
go away. 

In passing the length of the hall through an open 
doorway to the right, he caught a glimpse of Miriam. 
She sat near the window, her elbows resting on the 
sill, and her face hidden in her hands. Her whole 
body seemed convulsed, as if by some terrible grief. 

Ward paused, irresolute. A yearning tenderness 
in his heart finally conquered every otber feeling. 
He took two or three hasty strides, and was beside 
her, kneeling on the floor at her feet. 

“ What is the matter, Miss Brevoort?” he cried. 
“ What has occurred to disturb you?” 

He caught her hand almost roughly. A copy of 
the “‘ Herald,” sadly crumpled and creased, fell from 
it to the floor, but he never thought of picking it up, 
or of connecting it in any way with the agitation of 
the woman he loved, 

“Teli me, Miriam,” he cried again, “ for I will 
know.” 

She lifted her face at that, and turned it towards 
him, lt was ghastly pale, and the eyes were wide 
open and burning, but there was not a tear stain on 
her cheeks, though she shivered every now and then 
as if with cold, 

“Ward, dear Ward,” she murmured weakly, so 
weakly that no ear save a lover’s would ever have 
caught the meaning of the sounds she uttered. 

He started up with acry. ‘‘ Miriath, do you know 
what a blissful hope I gather from your words? I 
had thought to go away, to say good-by to you for- 
ever. The decision cost me untold pain, but I feared: 
it would be necessary. Must I go?” 

Her only answer was a convulsive pressure of the 
hand. 

* You love me, Miriam? You love me?” 

iii Yes.” 

** God bless you !”’ 

He took her in his arms, holding her close to his 
heart. She remained there passive a moment, and 
then pushed clear of him. 

“You must take me as I am, Ward, or not at all,’’ 
she said, slowly, her breath running icily cold over 
white lips. ‘‘ You must be content with the present, 
and never seek to inquire into the past. I cannot 
even tell you why I refased to listen to you only the 
other day, and am now ready to pledge my troth to 
you. Even this inconsistency must remain forever 
unexplained?” 

He pushed towards her impulsively. 

“J know nothing of your past life, Miriam,” he 
said, eagerly, ‘‘and I seek to know nothing which 
you are not ready to contide tome of your own free- 
will, I am sure there is naught that .would ever put 
me to blush for the fair fame of the woman who has 
plighted her faith to me. Further than that I do 
not care.’’ 

She looked into his face, which was glowing with a 
man’s deep, undying love—a love that would never 
falter or grow weary, then burst into tears, the first 
she had shed. 

‘T shall try to make myself worthy of you, Ward,” 
she said, and then passed quickly from the room. 

Ward Templeton remained behind in a dream so 
blissful, that he did not care to be awakened from it 

too roughly. He threw himself into a chair by the 
window and leaned far out over the sill, to catch the 
cool evening breezes that were blowing. Miriam 





loved him! The sweet truth seer-ed painted on the 
blazing sky, the grean grass and brown hillsides, in 
letters of living tire. 

A wayward impulse caused him to draw in his 
| head presently, and pick up the paper which he had 
seen fall from Miriam’s nerveless grasp. Glancing 
up and down the columns, he noticed how very badly 
creased it was, as if it had been ruthlessly crampled 
in somebody’s hands. Among the list of deaths was 
@ paragraph carefully marked with a pencil, which 
immediately attracted his attention. This paragraph 
read thus: 

* On the 2: inst., at Lyons, France, — Everett 
Cloyes of Boston.” 


IX. 
A FACE FROM THE DEAD. 


IN Miriam Brevoort’s checkered life there were 
now a few days marked with white. Whatever of 
sin or sorrow had darkened the past until she grew 
sick and faint over the very recollection of it, she 
seemed to shut away in some secret corner of her 
heart, where not a glimmer could come to the sur- 
face. Whatever indiscretion she might have been 
guilty of in the days now gone beyond recall, she 
seemed determined to close the page of her life-book 
on it, and suffer the waters of Lethe to bring forget- 
fulness if they would, until time bad done something 
towards bealing the festering wound. 

The future held out some bows of promise at last, 
and she meant to be happy. She felt like one from 
whose spirits a great load had been lifted; she re- 
joiced in Ward Templeton’s fervent, protesting love, 
and was ready to thank God for it with every breath 
she drew. 

Madame Oldhausen was really rejviced that an 
ending so happy for all concerned had been attained. 
Ward was a good match for Miriam, unexception- 
able in every way; she was not so bitterly prejudiced 
against the Templetons but that she would willingly 
have conceded this fact. : 





As for Clarice, she was outwardly content, perhaps 
on the principle that “ what cannot be cured must . 


be endured.” She took great pains to congratulate 


Ward and Miriam, and talked about the wedding 
that was to be, so gleefully and in such a ae, 
way, that the latter, if she had ever 


was now thoroughly convinced of her mistake. ~ 
Such was Clarice in the presence of those whom it 
was necessary to blind as to the real state of her 
feelings. With her pale-haired maid, Hester 
Holmes, the veil was dropped, however, and the 
beautiful Circe stéod revealed in all her hideous de- 
formity. 

“ *Sdeath!” she cried, sometimes, in a perfect par- 
oxysm of fary, “I wonder if these cooing doves 
think I am a puling idiot, to watch their billing day 
after day, and never put out a hand to turn the 
course of events! If so, they make a terrible mis- 
take. I have failed to arouse Ward’s jealonsy, but* 
there are other stones to turn. Tehall not give up 
until the last one has been tried.” 


much sooner than she had anticipated. Ward drove 
over one afternoon in the Lowmoor carriage to take 
Miriam to Glentown, where she wished to make some 
purchases. Clarice, who worked sedulously to break 
up all tete-a-tetes between the lovers, had some silk 
that nobody could match so well as herself, and of 


the three drove away together. 

They approached the village through shady coun- 
try lanes, making long detours to prolong the ride. 
In consequence, it was near sunset when they rode 
into the village street. 

An unusual number of people were out at that 
hour, passing to and fro on the walks, and gathered 
into little knots about the shop-doors. There were 
some young men among them, and Clarice, being an 
arrant flirt by nature, could not resist the impulse to 
send cequettish glances here and there, wherever 
she could find anybody to respond. 

Suddenly she gave a slight start, the rosy color 
fading utterly from her face. She leaned back 


together that the pink and white nails cut deep into 
tho flesh. Her violet eyes dilated with a look of 
mingled terror and dismay. 


of emotion, and very naturally followed the direc- 
tion Clarice’a gaze had taken. A man was just com- 
ing out of a shop close by, g tall, flashily-dressed fel- 
low, with an unmistakable air of dissipation about 
him. Physically an Apollo, bis features regular and 
symmetrical, his eyes dark and piercing, and with a 
mass of jetty hair curling in close, crisp rings about 
a well-shaped head, he seemed to have made of him- 
self something but little better than a brute, by 
yielding to the strong, dominant passions of bis na- 


read in the thin, nerveless lips and the restless eyes. 
Miriam’s gaze fell upon this man and rested there, 


horror settling upon it. She dropped her head in 
one hand, a strangled aid breaking from her pale 
lips. 

“* Haunted from the — 

This involuntary exclamation.ended in a low moan. 
Ward Templeton heard it and looked around in deep 
amaze, which was only augmented by the sight of 
Miriam’s horror-stricken face. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. “Are you ill?” 

“No, no.” Miriam shrank away from him, shiy- 
ering strangely. She cast a second glance in the 
direction of the shup-door, sufficient to see that the 
handsome stranger was still there, and that he was 
now lovoking directly at the occupants of the car- 
riage, his eyes sligitiy dilated, and a curious smile 
playing about his lips. Crying out again, she cov- 
ered her tace with both hands, beginning to tremble 
violently. 

By this time Clarice had thoroughly regained her 
composure. Her fertile brain was already busy with 
expedients. 

**You are white as a ghost,” she said to Miriam. 
* You must be ill, Mr. Templeton had better stop 
the horses and have some water fetched.” ° 

‘* No, drive on,” cried Miriam, sharply, starting up 
asif to take the reins herself. A few rolls of the 
wheels and the shop was passed, and the mysterious 
stranger hidden from her view. 


straight into Clarice’s face, as if she would read the 
girl’s very soul, and become mistress of all the secret 
thoughts lurking there. Clarice became singularly 
uneasy under this searching gaze, 

“ You are trying to deceive us,” she said, by way 
of diverting it. ‘‘ You are afraid of alarming us by 
cofifessing the truth. You are all of a tremble, and 
scarcely able to sustain yourself.” 

“A mere spasm of pain,” Miriam returned, with 
an imploring look. ‘ I shall soon be better of it.’ 

Ward saw plainly that something was wrong, that 
the woman he loved had been terribly shaken by the 
sight of some familiar face in the crowd, perhaps, but 
| he was too thoroughly a gentieman to distress her 
by any unnecessary inquiries or. useless proffers of 
sympathy. 

He drove down one street, and back by another, 
presently, thus giving Miriam time sufficient in 
which to compose herself. Though literally dying 
with curiosity, and experiencing a sickening feeling 
of drezd, he only said: 

“T await your pleasure, ladies. Whither shall we 
now direct our course?” 
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course was invited to take a seat in the carriage, and 
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in the carriage, clinching her tiny bands so tightly . 


Miriam, sitting beside her, witnessed this display 





ture. There were.cunning and treachery both, to be. - 


a deadly pallor blanching her face, a wild look of | 





She sat down then, tnrning once and looking © 


“ Home,” exclaimed Miriam, eagerly. ‘I do not™ 
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feel able to make my purchases to-day. We will; 
come again for that purpose.” 

Clarice saw fit to demur. “I cannot go back 
without my silk. I wish to wear the dress, but it 
will not answer until some alterations have been 
made. I will alight, and you can wait for me here. 

‘I will not detain you many minutes.” 

Miriam yielded a weary assent, and dropped back 
among the cushions, lowering her veil. Olarice 
alighted, and walked briskly away. She entered the 
first dry goods shop to which she came, and threw a 
scrap of silk she had — with her upon the 
counter. 

“If you have anything of this shade and pattern, ' 
give me five yards of it,” she sail to theclerk. “I 
will be back for it in five minutes from now.” 

She passed out hurriedly, this time turning her 
steps in the direction of the shop where the stranger 
had been seen. She went past the door twice, and 
the third time he came out. 

“Is it really you, Clarice?” he asked, going up to 
her and holding out his hand, with a smile that was 
more than lialf agneer. “I did not feel sure you 
wished to be seen with me.” 

“No more do I,” she answered, without appearing 
to have noticed his extended hand. ‘1 have time 
for one word, and then I must be gone.” 

He looked at her half angrily. 

“You thought to rid yourself of me by coming 
here, Clarice. But you see how fond Iam of you; 
otherwise, I should not have taken the trouble to 
follow you.” 

“Humph!”, She turned her back on him, though 
her lips were white. ‘(I know you of old. Your 
stories always go in at one ear and out at the other.” 

“I know that without being told. You were ever 
a hard-hearted creature, and not overfond of a poor 
devil like myself.” 

Clarice turned, with an impatient gesture. 

“ How did you know I was here?” 

“That is my secret;” and he broke into a hoarse 
laugh. 

Clarice gave her lace shawl a coquettish twitch. 
She put out her hand now, and smiled secretly on 
the man, as if she had suddenly bethought herself 
how imprudent it would be to part with him on any 
but friéndly terms. 

“You and I will cease to quarrel. It doesn’t look 
well in persons of our experience. Come out to see 
me; anybody will tell you the way to Rood Grange. 
I must go now. Come to-morrow at this hour. I 
shall be on the watch, and. you need not approach 
too near the house. There is a grove at the right; 
we cannot find a better place than that.” 

They shook hands, and the man swaggered down 
the street, lighting a cigar as he went. Clarice se- 

* cured her silk, paid for it, and hurried back to the 
spot where Ward and Miriam were waiting for her, 


making a dozen apologies for having been gone 80 
long, and grumbling in her pretty, willful way, about 
the *‘ laziness of those clerks at Abbott’s.” 


X. 
IN MY LADY'S CHAMBER. 


CLARICE sat in her dressitig-room that night chat- 
ting with the maid, when somebody tapped for ad- 
mittance. Hester Holmes opened the door. 

“(It is Miss Miriam,” she said. 

Clarice was lying back ‘in one of the large arm- 
chairs, leisurely fanning herself. ‘ask Miriam to 
come in,” she said, sweetly, not betraying the slight- 
est perturbation. 

She pulled upachair near her own. Miriam de- 
clined it, seating herself by the open window, where 
the evening breeze might fan her heated brow. She 
was still very pale, and her large eyes looked wild 
— haggard, 

“T am glad you are here, ” said Clarice, innocently. 
**T like somebody besides Hester to talk to. I would 
have sent for you, but I took it for granted you had 
retired, you left the parlor at such an early hour.” 

“T was not in a mood to sleep.” 

“No more am I. It must be nearly midnight 
though. Why couldn’t we three have a ‘watch 
meeting’ all by ourselves?” And Clarice laughed 
merrily. 

Miriam started to her feet with a hasty gesture. 

“TI have something to say to you, Clarice,” she 
began. ‘“ Will you send Hester away?” 

“Hester? Dear me!” tossing her curls with a 
pretty show of petulance; “it must be something 
very mysterious since you are 80 cy I have 
no secrets from Hester.” 

“ But I have.” 

“You odd creature, I suppose your whims must 
be humored, though I must confess I do not see the 
necessity ;”* and Clarice’s fan danced a livelier meas- 
ure than ever about her pretty pink and white face. 
** You may leave us, Hester, since it must be so.” 

Hestér stalked slowly from the room, though not 
until she had stood for some moments closely study- 
ing Miriam’s tace. It was a habit the pale-haired 
maid had fallen into, this covert scrutiny of the 
faces of those with whom she had to do. 

Miriam crossed to the door and stood there listen- 
ing, until she heard Hester go gliding across the 
passage to the other wing, and lock herself into her 
own apartment. Then she came back and took a 
seat opposite Clarice’s, and sat looking straight into 
her eyes for many minutes without uttering a word. 

This gaze lasted so long that Clarice lost her self- 
control, and grew restless and impatient under it. 
Some of the bloom left her cheek. Her violet eyes 
shot sparks of fire,and took on a glitter that had 
een dangerous in it. 





‘We are alone,” she said, finally, her voice less 
fiute-like than usual. “There is nothing to hinder 
you from proceeding with your wonderful revela- 
tion.” 

The touch of latent sarcasm running through those 
words aroused Miriam to a fuller realization of the 
character of the person with whom she had to deal. 

“I Sm not bere to make a revelation,” she re- 
turned, ‘* but to ask a question.” 

“It is all the same. I am ready to hear you in 
any case.” 

Miriam leaned forward a little, so that their eyes 
were on a level. Her piercing gaze never left that 
sweet, babyish face. 

*}) have come here,” she began, in a deep, impres- 
sive undertone, ‘‘to ask what you know of Edgar 
Everett Cloyes?” 

Clarice started violently. The subject had been 
broached very differently from what she expected. 
‘Edgar Cloyes?” she repeated, “I think you must 
mean—”’ 

She broke off abruptly. Like a flash, a truth she 
had not suspected until that moment, broke upon 
ber mind. She put both hands to her brow a mo- 
ment, helding them there in such a manner as to 
shade her eyes. In this way she was enabled to col- 
lect her scattered wite, and take speedy counsel with 
herself. 

* Edgar Cloyes?” she repeated, a second time, and 
much more slowly. 

** That is the name I used.” 

Clarice’s mind was now fully made up as to the 
proper course for her to pursue. ‘‘ It has a familiar 
sound, but I am not certain to whom you refer.” ; 

* You are not dealing frankly with me,” said 
Miriam, coldly. ‘‘Mr. Cloyes is the gentleman we 
met at Glentown. I was watching you, and know 
that you recognized in him an old acquaintance.” 

“Dear me! One would think that I was at the 
confessional,” murmured Clarice, with one of her 
most impudent looks. “ Perhaps I recognized Mr. 
Cloyes, and perhaps I did not. In either case, what 
is that to you?” 

Miriam dropped on the floor at Clarice’s feet, clasp- 
ing ber hands convulsrively. 

‘*If you know aught of that man, I entreat you to 
tell it me,” she cried, with white lips. “I thought 
he was dead. It gave mea terrible shock to see him 
standing in the shop-door to-night, alive and well.” 

* You wished him dead and out of the way, I sup- 
pose,” said Clarice, in her soft, purring accents. 

Miriam did not make answer to this speech. 
merciful, Clarice, and spare me this torture,” she 
entreated. ‘I believe you know much more of the 
man than you are willing to acknowledge. You may 
be enabled to tell me how a false report of his death 
came to be circulated. Ido not ask from idle curi- 
osity. With me it is a question of vital importance.” 

“If you are so deeply interested, why do you not 
see Mr. Cloyes, and make your inquiries of him, per- 
sonally? He is the most likely person to farnish the 
information you seek.” 

Miriam made a despairing gesture. 

*O, I cannot see him, I will not,” she cried, almost 
hysterically. 

Clarice dropped her head and began to polish the 
frosted ribs of silver that helped to compose her fan, 
with one corner of her handkerchief. 

‘** You are an eccentric creature, my dear Miriam,” 
she said, presently. ‘‘ I do not pretend to understand 
you, or the singular interest you take in the flashily 
dressed stranger who so nearly frightened your wits 
away this evening. But rest assured of this fact, my 
love, I can give no light on the subject tht seems to 
distress you so strangely.” 

The blue of Ciarice’s eyes seemed to send out scin- 
tillations of green and yellow flame. They took ona 
cunning, relentless look, that made poor Miriam 
shiver, for she knew very well such a change in their 
expression could bode no good to her cause. ~ 

‘Then I must say good-night,” she returned, sad- 
ly. “There is no necessity for me to linger, if you 
are determined to harden your heart against me.” 

She arose to go away, upon which Clarice started 
up all in a flutter, throwing her arms about Miriam’s 
neck, and put up her pouting lips to be kissed. 

“Dear gf,” cried the frivolous creature. “ You 
must not get down in the mouth, of all things. It is 
a bad state on many accounts, and no good ever 
comes of it. And as for hardening my heart aguinst 
you, I have done nothing of the sort. If I could 
help you out of any trouble into which you have 
fallen, I would gladly make any personal sacrifice for 
such an end.” 

Miriam parted the yellow curls and barely touched 
her lips to the girl’s brow. Even this caress sent a 
shiver through her frame; she could not resist the 
feeling that she was taking a poisonous serpent to 
her bosom, which might eventually sting her to 
death with its fangs. 

She passed from the room, toiling with slow and 
weary step across the passage towards her private 
apartment. She did not see a dark figure flitting 
along the hall to the left, moving with noiseless and 
ghostly footsteps. Hester Holmes, when she left 
Clarice’s dressing-room, had gone directly to her own 
chamber, and had slantmed the door and locked it, 
but from the outside! It was she who was lurking 
like w thief in the passage. 


“ Be 


XI. 
FAREWELL FOREVER. 


MANY circumstances conspired to murder Ward 
Templeton’s rest that night after returning from the 
drive to Glentown. He wished to trust Miriam fully 





and entirely—he did so trust her, in fact. But it is 
not in the nature of any man to fold his arms in 
calm content, knowing there isa secret of vital im- 
portance which is being withheld from him by the 
woman he loves. It may not shake his confidence 
in her, but it is certain to give him many anxious 
hours. 

The earliest practicable moment of the following 
morning found him at Rood Grange, playing a tattoo 
on the door-bell, that was thoroughly expressive of 
bis mood. David was out, and so Hester Holmes an- 
swered the summons. 

**Miss Brevoort does not wish to see you this 
morning, sir,’’ said she, before Ward could put ina 
word ; “*but Miss (larice will be happy to entertain 
you if you will walk in.” 

Ward came to a sudden halt, utterly dumfounded. 

“Are you sure that Miss Brevoort is aware of my 
presence in the house?” he asked. 

Hester lifted her pale eyes with perfect com posure. 

“Of course,” she answered, “since she sent the 
message I have delivered. She saw you coming up 
the walk, I suppose. Miss Clarice is in the parlor 
though, and you can go in if you wish.” 

“Thank you; I will come at You may say as 
much to Miss Brevoort.” 

He turned on his heel, passing from the house very 
much depressed in spirit. Affairs were beginying to 
put on a darker look than they had worn before. 
Something serious had occurred, or Miriam would 
never have sent him such a message. Was it possi- 
ble that the handsome stranger he had seen at Glen- 
town had anything to do with this change? 

‘It is not probable,” he muttered to himself, dis- 
dainfully. ‘* The dear girl wonld have nothing to do 
with a man of his stamp. He belongs toa lower 
sphere in life, and if I mistake not, is no better than 
he should be.” 

The hours’ of that day seemed long drawn out. 
He wandered through the rooms at Lowmoor like an 
unquiet ghost, seeking rest and finding none. He 
was almost angry with good Mrs. Sandytuft when 
she fetched him a drink of herb tea and some toast, 
presently, insisting that he was ill and ought to lie 
down. When he looked in the glass after she had 
gone away, and saw how flushed and feverish he 
was, he ceased to wonder at the honest old dame’s 
concern. 

Late in the afternoon, finding the suspense too 
much for him, he paid a second visit to Rood Grange. 
This time it was Clarice who let him in. 

I think Miriam will see you to-night,” she said, 
a delicate pink tinge coming and going in her cheeks. 
“She is so whimsical, though, there is no telling 
what new freak she may not get in her head.” 

“T thought you and Miriam were very good 
friends,’’ returned Ward, in a surprised tone. 

**So we are,” smiling sweetly, and looking so dan- 
gerously lovely all at once, that the young man won- 
dered within himself why he had never thought of 
being enamored of her. “ But the truth will some- 
times out, you know. Besides, I have made a dis- 
covery.” 

‘Of what nature?” asked Ward, carelessly. 

**Do you remember an extremely handsome man 
who was standing in one of the shops as we rode 
along the streets of Glentown last week?” 

i) Yes.” 

“And that Miriam was taken ill the moment she 
saw him?” 

** I do not know that the sight of the stranger had 
anything to do with her indisposition.” 

* You are not a shrewd reader of my sex, Mr. 
Templeton,” she prattled. “ But you must promise 
not to think any the worse of me if I let you behind 
the scenes.” 

**T should be extremely ungallant ™ I did,” he an- 
swereid, 

“Tt isn’t much that I have to tell, but you are 
welcome to the information. Miriam’s sudden ill- 
ness puzzled me exceedingly at the time. I could 
not account for it. But I think the clue has now 
been found. Do you remember my telling you some 
time since, that she had a man’s picture over which 
she shed many tears?”’ 

*“* Yes. She has lost a brother, perhaps. 
might have been her father’s likeness.” 

Clarice shook her head. 

“No,” she said, with pretty petulance; “ you are 
not good at guessing. It was a picture of the man 
we saw in Glentown last night!” 

Ward started violently. 

*“Tmpossible,” he cried. ‘Why should Miriam 
have his picture? You have made a mistake.” 

“ T insist that I have not. You may ask her if you 
will. I am going this instant to tell her you are 
here.”’ 

Clarice flitted away like a bird, seeming to take all 
the brightness of the room and the day with her. 
Everything looked dismal and melancholy in con- 
trast. Ward walked to the window and looked out; 
even the sunshine, as it lay on the billsides and 
peeped shyly into the rank hollows, seemed to have 
grown languid and pallid all at once. It must have 
been in the young man’s mood, however, and because 
he saw things with a diseased vision, for he had re- 
marked nothing of the sort when he entered the 
house only a few moments previously. 

Clarice did not come back again, so he was a long 
time alune. When his patience was nearly ex- 
hausted, he heard the rustle of a woman’s dress in 
the hall, and sprang forward to open the door. Mir- 
iam Brevoort stood there, appearing a wan ghost of 
herself in the uncertain light. 

For a moment Ward forgot the disagreeable story 
Clarice had told him, and was only coascious of being 


Or it 





in the presence of the woman he loved, and who had 
freely acknowledged that she returned the passion. 
He-caught her hands in a flushed, eager way, and 
led her to a seat. 

‘I was afraid you would not come, Miriam,” he 
said. 

She shivered sensibly under his touch, and sought 
to draw away from bim. For many moments she 
sat with downcast eyes. Then, all of a _ sudden, she 
Jooked up at him. 

“T have come to say farewell, Ward,” she mur- 
mured. 

“* What do you mean?” He was at her feet in a 
moment. “ What are you saying to me, dear girl? 
You are ill—you must be ill, and unconscious of your 
own words.” 

“I have come to say farewell,” she repeated, in 
lower, but still more impressive tones. . 

These words fell upon his ear like a knell; they 
aroused his worst fears, and strack a death-blow to 
the fond hopes struggling in his heart. He got up, 
suddenly, and began to pace backwards and forwards 
through the room, with folded arms, 

Finally he paused, face te face with Miriam. 
‘* Why do you talk of farewell: ?” he asked, in a low, 
sad tone. ‘It is only a few days since your head lay 
on my heart as you told me that youloved me. You 
could not change so suddenly. Were you deceived, 
at the time, or have I since then shown myself 
unworthy?” 

“ Unworthy!” she cried. ‘‘ You unworthy? 0 
no. You are far too good and noble, Ward. 1 feel 
ashamed, in your presence, 80 base and low, a viler 
creature than you have ever thought me,” 

He put out his bands, imploringly. 

“Do not talk to me like that. I have believed you 
8 good and true, my dearest—one of the perfect wo- 
men God sometimes blesses man with. I will not 
listen to any confession. If you have deceived me, 
let me live in blissful ignorance tothe last day of my 
life.” . 

“T cannot, if I would. My lips are sealed now, as 
they were sealed that day when you confessed your 
love tome. But there has been a terrible change—a 
change that must cut asunder every tie that bound 
us, and leaves us as before, two struggling waifs of 
humanity, drifting we know not whither.” 

A minor sweetness ran through her tone, but it 
was the plaintive sweetness of despair. Ward bent 
over her suddenly, his hot breath scorching her 
cheek. 

‘‘ Miriam, I cannot give you up,” he cried. “I 
will now prove to you the strength and fervor of my 
love. No matter what has come between us, it may 
be even sin and shame, they shall be as bubbles light 
as air,and I will blowthem away with my breath. 
Nothing shall ever have power to part us—nothing!” 

Miriam covered her face with both hands, “There 
is no help for us this side of the grave,” she said, 
“no hope. We have different paths in life to tread. 
It is useless to struggle against the inevitable.” 

**Cruel! cruel!” broke from his pale lips. “I 
have offered to sacrifice anything and everything, 
and now yon still continue to heap up obstacles in 
my way. You do not love me! Clarice has told me 
the truth, and you have been playing with me. 
Your heart is given to that handsome knave!”’ 

Miriam arose with a wild, frightened look upon 
her face. 

** Of whom do you speak?” she asked, falteringly. 

“The man we saw at Glentown; the man over 
whose picture you have been known to shed so many 
tears; the man whom you now love, and whom you 
have loved all along.” : 

She staggered forward a step or two, putting out 
her band with a piteous gesture. 

** Did Clarice tell you all this?” 

iii Yes.” 

‘* Merciful heaven! How could she be guilty of 
such treachery?” 

She sat down, pale and panting. She did not at- 
tempt, by word or look, to.refute the story. She 
only murmured once in a dying voice: 

“It is better 80, perhaps.” 

Ward took two or three turns through the room 
again. Finally he came back, moody and stern. 

“ Who is this man, this rare compound of the rove 
and villain, who has stepped between us?” he asked, 
in a sarcastic tone. ‘Tell me, for I have a right to 
know.” 

She slowly shook her head. 

TI shall tell you nothing. You must think as 
badly of me as you will. It cannot matter much, 
since we are destined to say an eternal farewell to 
each other. I have been schooling myself to the 
task all day. It is useless to prolong this interview. 
Farewell, farewell forever.” 

She put out her hand. He took it, wringing it 
fiercely. Then she glided from the room, slowly and 
silently, and he made no effort to detain her. 


XII. 
A STRANGE INTERVIEW. 


WHILE Ward and Miriam were holding that pain- 
fal interview in the parlor, Clarice Oldhausen took 
advantage of the opportunity to steal noiselessly out 
by one of the side-doors, and go gliding through the 
garden, taking care to keep in the shadow of the 
shrubbery and hedgerows, directing her footsteps 
towards a small grove nearly a quarter of a mile 
away, where she had arranged to meet the man 
called Cloyes. 

He was waiting for her, wandering restlessly 
among the trees where the shade was densest, but 
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coming out every now and then, to cast a searching, 
inquisitive jook in the direction of the stately red 
vrick walls of Rood Grange. 

«A grand place,” he muttered, his black eyes glit- 
tering greedily. “The ‘Pink of Perfection’ has 
fallen into comfortable quarters, I must say. She 
always was deuced lucky in that respect.” 

He said something of the sort to Clarice, when she 
made her appearance shortly thereafter. His re- 
marks seemed to make the girl singularly uneasy. 

«“ The house up yonder does well enough for a tem- 
porary home,” she returned, trying to speak in an 
indifferent tone. “ But I would not like to remain 
there any length of time. I find it horribly dull, very 
often.” 

“Hamph! I was expecting to hear some such 
declaration. I have an idea where all the trouble 
lies, though. You cannot find men enough to flirt 
with, my ‘Pink of Perfection,’ and life is terribly 
stale without something of the sort to enliven it.” 

Clarice wrinkled her brows disdainfully. 

“Don’t call me by that vulgar name,’’ she ex- 
claimed, petulantly. “‘ It distreeses me to hear it.” 

“Ah! you used to like it wellenough. Your new 
life has made you overnice, t fear. I even doubt if 
you are really glad to see a dear friend like myself, 
despite the many weary months we have been sep- 
arated.” 

Clarice sat down on a fallen log, making room for 
the man beside her. 

“ Of course Iam glad to see you, old fellow,” she 
said, with a coquettish toss of the head. “ Have I 
not dreamed of your familiar face every night since 
I came here? Have I not made my eyes red and 
unsightly more than once, weeping because you 
were away?” 

“Is this true, Clarice?” he asked, looking steadily 
at her. 

“To be sure,” she answered, dropping her tiny 
hand on his sleeve, caressingly. ‘I should have 
sought four you, before this, only I was sure you 
would hunt me up, sooner or la 

He never moved his eyes from her face. He seem- 
ed to be struggling with some doubt that he was 
anxious to have set at rest. 

. “And I thought you had fled on purpose to avoid 
me,” he said, slowly ; “ that you wished never to look 
on my face again.” 

“It was unkind of you to doubt me ” 

*“ How could I help it? You may be deceiving me 
even now,” he cried, with sudden energy. “ You 
seemed anything but overjoyed, last night,” 

She put both bands on his shoulders, now, and 
looked into his face, her viqlet eyes swimming with 
tears. 2 

“TIT dared not express my true feelings... There 
were persons there who were likely to watch my 
every movement. How could I be sure that they 
would not seek to overhear everything I might say 
to you?” 

“T understand,” returned the man, somewhat mol- 
lified. You have friends who must still be kept in 
ignorance of some passages in your past life, that 
might seem rather dark to them?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You are the wiliest piece I ever knew, Clarice,” 
laughed her companion. “ You could deceive the 
devil with your pretty simper and innocent ways.” 

I hope so,” was dryly returned. 

* Because you may one day find it necessary to 
call your power into use, eh ?”’ 

Clarice did not answer, and there was a short 
pause. It was the man who presently broke the 
silence. 

“ With whom are you living?” he then asked, ‘I 
have never been told.” 

“ An aunt—Madame Oldhausen.” 

* Does she know—” 

“She knows nothing,” interrupted Clarice, hastily. 
“ My history ie not so delightful that I care to im- 
part it to everybody.” 

“* How did she get track of you?” % 

“*T knew she was rich and childless, and so I wrote 
to her. Ofcourse, she could do no less than invite 
me to Rood Grange.”- 

The man laughed, rather sarcastically. 

“You are very shrewd, @larice. By-and-by thefe 
will be a will made, and then a death in the family 
may speedily follow, atter which my ‘Pink of Per- 
fection ’ is likely to come off an heiress.” 

Clarice started away from him: at that, all the 
sweet, simpering loveliness gone out of her face. She 
became strangely pale, and her lips trembled. 

** You are complimentary,” she suid, after a long 
silence, in which she had succeeded in regaining her 
self-possession. ‘ You must take me for a Lucretia 
Borgia, or something worse, perhaps. Your words 
are not likely to be prophetical, though. Somebody 
stands between me and Aunt Nabby’s money.” 

“ You told me she was childless, and a widow.” 

“Yes. But asecond claimant has appeared upon 
thé scene, in the person of one of her own blood rela- 
tives, and the foolish old woman has taken to petting 
her. I refer, of course, to Miriam Brevoort.” 

* Miriam Brevoort?” he repeated. ‘I suppose she 
is the young lady who occupied a seat by your side in 
the carriage, last night?” 

Clarice looked at him with a mocking laugh. 

“Tam not to be caught with chaff, dear sir,” she 
said. “ Why will you not be frank, and tell me what 
you know of Miriam?” 

“It is a long story, Clarice. Forgive me if I de- 
tline to give you a version of itto-night. It involves 
@ secret.” 

“Of course.” Clarice’s eyes glittered savagely. 
“TI am clever enough to guess the beginning and end 

















of it, though. But we will suffer the matter to rest, 
if you please. The fact is, I have a work for you to 
do, Edgar Everett Cloyes.” 

He uttered a stifled cry at that, and threw himself 
on his knees, his hands in her lap, and looked steadily 
into her face for many minutes. The night darkened 
slowly and heavily about them, but it was a long 
time before he moved or spoke. 

“Clarice,” he then said, “are you a fiend in wo- 
man’s shape?” 

She shook down her curls in a golden shower, care- 
lessly toying with a ringlet that drooped low over her 
shoulder. ‘“* What have I said or done that you 
should address such a question to me?” she asked, 
pettishly. ‘I repeat it, Edgar Everett Cloyes, what 
have I done?” 

Again he gave a slight start, dnd his face paled a 
little. 

‘* What is the matter?” Clarice resumed. ‘One 
would think your own name sounded strangely in 
your ears, from the emotion with which you hear it. 
Is it because you have not heard it for so long from 
my lips?” 

* Perhaps,” he replied, moodily. 

“The papers report that Edgar Everett Cloyes died 
in Lyons, France, recently. How very singular that 
such a mistake should have been made. Jt was your 
twin brother, George William Cloyes, who died, was 
it not?” 

Her violet eyes never faltered in their fixed, earnest 
gaze. Their expression was bold, daring, resolute, as 
if she felt fate to be strangely unkind, and was ready 
to fight a battle with destiny. - 

* Yes,” Cloyes answered, slowly. 

‘* Poor George! But you and I will not weep for 
him, Edgar. He is better off in the other world than 
he was in this, no doubte It would be foolish to 
regret him.” 

Cloyes turned away his face. There was a long 
pause, during which the only sounds to break the si- 
lence were the shrill notes of the whippoorwill and 
the melancholy sighing of the evening breeze. 

** Clarice,” he said, at last, speaking suddenly and 
sharply, ‘“‘ you should have lived in Catharine de 
Medicis’s day. You would have made her a power- 
ful ally, and one that such a woman would have ap- 
preciated. Iam just beginning to comprehend why 
you were so anxious to see me.” 

“Sit down, then, and let us frankly discuss our 
plans,” she returned, in an unmovec tone. 

He resumed his seat on the fallen log. Afterwards, 
their whole conversation was carried on in whispers. 
The great clock in the tower that loomed up senti- 
nel-like from the left wing of Rood Grange, had told 
the hour of eleven long before they separated. 





XIII. 
A BOOTLEsS ERRAND. 


Tne “ Black Bear” was the only respectable inn 
of which the village of Glentown could boast, and it 
was here that Edgar Everett Cloyes had taken up 
his abode for an indefinite period, though the quar- 
ters were none of the best, and the viands served up 
for the delectation of the inner man were not always 
the freshest or most savory in the market. 

Cloyes was notalone. He bad brought with him a 
sort of factotum, Reuben Boggs by name, who was 
at thé same time body-servant, boot-black, errand- 
boy and companion to his somewhat lazy and languid 
employer. This Reuben was a character in his way, 
a sleek, smooth-faced man who always dressed in 
black, with either a black or a white neckcloth, and 
who invariably did all his walking in a straight line, 
with his feet remarkably clcse together, and his bul- 
let head thrown forward just enough to render it an 
easy task to keep his eyes fixed refiectively on the 
ground. 

Reuben Boggs may have had a great many ideas, 
but if so, he possessed a remarkable faculty of keep- 
ing them to himself. He was never a great talker, 
and seldomdavored anybody save his employer with 
more than a blunt yes or no, in answer to questions 
that might be asked for the purpose of drawing him 
out.. To see him go shambling along the street, from 
his humble manners and downcast look, @ stranger 
was sure to set him down as an itinerant; but a peep 
behind the scenes, when he was sipping pale ale with 
Mr. Cloyes, or smoking an after-dinner cigar, was 


-amply sufficient to dispel the illusion. 


Reuben had made himselt indispensable to his em- 
ployer. Mr. Cloyes invariably took him along, 
wherever he might go, and was really fund of the 
fellow, in a languid, shiftless sort of way, and told 
him more of his private affairs than could safely be 
entrusted to the ears of any mortal, however devot- 
ed. But the careless young fellow had the most im- 
plicit confidence in Reuben, and seldom hesitated in 
speaking his mind freely. 

Mr. Cloyes was not up until a very late hour, the 
morning subsequent to his meeting with Clarice. 
While he was still lounging over his breuktast-table, 
Reuben “Boggs came in and tovk a seat at a little 
distance.. | 

“ Will you sit up and have a cup of coffee, Ren- 
ben?” asked his employer. 

‘I breakfasted some time since.” 

**@f course, my fine fellow,” breaking an egg into 
his cup. ‘‘ You were always an early riser. But 
then, you were not riding through bush and brier, 
until after midnight, like myself.” 

Reuben gave a disdainful grunt. There was along 
silence, during which he was covertly watching 
Cloyes from the corners of his eyes. 

“ How long are we to remain here?” he asked, 


' presently. 





‘I don’t know. Until I have accomplished the 


“ The name is familiar,’ he returned, very deliber- 


object that brought me here, at any rate. Are you | ately. “I may have met Miss Brevoort, as I. have 


getting tired of the place?” 
“Yes. It is horribly dull.” 


Reuben’s tone was sullen; Cloyes broke into a 


careless laugh. 


travelled extensively. Indeed, I think it extremely 
probable that I have.” 

Ward Templeton moved nearer, manifesting éon- 
siderable impatience. ‘You are not giving me a 


“You are the last person [ should suspect of the | direct answer to my question, Mr. Cloyes,” he said. 


blue-devils, Boggs. Be patient, man. It will be 


livelier, by-and-by.” 


‘« Well, then, I have met Miss Brevoort.” 
The eyes of the two men met in a steady, alert 





He pushed back his chair, giving his head a signifi- look, from which neither of them gained any especial 


cant bob at the same time. 


“TI am going out for a few moments, ” he said, 


advantage. 
I thought so,” returned Ward. And then, after 


picking up his hat and moving towards the door. | deliberating a few moments, he resumed: 


“Have this muss cleared away against the time of 


“It is evident that I must be perfectly frank with 


my return, will you?’”? making a sweeping gesture | you, Mr. Cloyes. There are passages in Mies Bre- 


in the direction of the table, 


voort’s past history to which I am anxious to gain a 


Reuben nodded, in his usual stupid fashion. .Be- | clue—not from any idle curiosity, however. Can 


fore making a stir to obey, however, he stationed 


you furnish me with the clue I seek? and, if so, will 


himself at the window, to watch his employer as he | you?” 


aauntered leisurely down the street. 


Edgar. Everett Cloyes seemed in no especial hurry, | during the entire interview, but it now faded, 
this morning. He extended his walk into some of | utterly. 


the leafy lanes that led out of the village, smiling 
suavely on rosy-cheeked servant-maids, who came to 
the kitchen stoops here and there to look outat him 


as he passed, and gallantly raising his hat whenever | me, a stranger.” 


the mistress of the house happened to be in sight— 
receiving, of course, a great many coquettish glances | ‘aken,” Ward replied, coldly. ‘“ Miss Breyoort has 
refused to gratify a very pardonable curiosity on my - 
part. A mystery lowers between us, which I am 
anxious, more fur her sake than my own, to clear 
ecary’s shop, and called for some paints and brushes, | away. I have reasons for believing a few words on 
These he selected with the air of a connoisseur, talk- 
ing glibly with the clerk while the package was be- 


and nods, for he was avery handsome fellow, and 
women are partial to manly beauty, the world over. 
Coming back, presently, he stopped in at an apoth- 


ing made up. Taking the bundle under his arm, he | you know, or will you not?” 


passed into the street again, now directing his foot- 


steps towards the Black Bear. 
The landlord met him at the door. ‘* There is 


gentleman waiting for you in the sittting-room, sir,” 


he said. 
Cloyes pricked up his ears. 


* Who is it?” he asked, in some perturbation. 


** Did he leave any name?” 

No, but I know him Very well. 
ton, of Lowmoor.” 

“A-ha!” 


Cloyes made this exclamation peculiarly emphatic 


It is Mr. Temple- 


considered it best to withhold.” 


and significant. A quizzical smile curled his lips for | total failure. 


a moment, but he passed into the sitting-room with 


the habitual swagger-in his gait. 


Ward Templeton was sitting by the window, read- 
ing a newspaper. He got. up, as Cloyes entered, 


coming forward to meet him. 


**T hope you will excuse this intrusion,” he began, 


when Cloyes cut him short. 


“T am glad to see you, Mr. Templeton. I have 
heard of you, sir, and such flattering reports that you 
already seem like an old friend. The sight of your 
face is a —— variation in my most monotonous 


life.” 


. Rather fina and bombastic, but Ward was not 


disposed to be critical. 


‘* You know me, 1 perceive,” he returned. “ But 
I have not been favored with the same opportunities 
for making inquiries; therefore you will excuse me, 
I am sure, if I ask whom I have the pleasure of 


addressing.” 
‘Certainly sir. 
Cloyes.” 


On hearing this, Ward nearly lost his self-posses- 


My name is Edgar Everett 


ther upon your time. Good-morning, sir.” 


stranger. 


graph was an obituary notice of the death of one Ed- | ing him more hopeless and despairing than before. 


gar Everett Cloyes! What could itmean? Had the 
grave yielded up its dead? Was this handsome, 
cynical fellow before him one and identical with the 
person to whom the paragraph referred? If so, 


what possible relation could he bear to Miriam | the window, and finally at Boggs again. 


Brevoort? . 


Controlling himeelf by a powerfal effort, he pres- 


ently said: 


‘*My errand this morning is one that may seem 


very impertinent, Mr. Cloyes.” 


** Possibly.”” Cloyes crossed his legs, and tipped 
back in his chair. ‘‘I cannot tell until I have been 


made acquainted with that errand.” 


Ward was silent for some moments, moving un- 
easily in his chair. ‘ My business is of such a pecu- 
liar nature that I hardly know how to broach it,” he 


finally said. 
a few questions.” 
** Proceed, sir.” 
“Are you a resident of Boston?” 
“IT was, at one time.” 
** You have travelled in France?” 
“ T have.” 


“You were at Lyons the second day of May last?” ; 
Cloyes made a deprecating gesture. “Your inter- | Characteristic of theman. “A preface is unneces- 
rogations are very much out of the usual line, Mr. sary, Mr. Cloyes,” he said, bluntly. 


Templeton, but if you have any good aim in view, o 


course I cannot refuse to answer them. Yes, I was 


at Lyons the day you specify.” 


patient. 


you open it?” 


muttered, with a second chuckle: 


ear, just now, I reckon.” 
Then he resumed, addressing Boggs: 


way thither should set to barking at it.” 





of scheme is in your head now?” 


“Are these inquiries all you wish to make?” the very proper that it should be so.” 


latter ventured to ask, finally. 


‘*No.” Ward turned sharply. ‘I have a friend, 


ested. Do you know the lady?” 


Cloyes seemed in no great haste to make reply. He the neck. 
dropped his feet on the floor, then recrossed his legs; 


“Very proper,” repeated Reuben. 


afterwards his feet were planted equally on the floor  most.careful manner.” 


a second time. 


“Jf you will tell me what I am to do, I will pick 


Mr. Cloyes’s countenance had worn & half-smile 


‘* My dear sir,” he said, inginuatingly, “you will 
pardon me for thinking it very strange that you 
should seek to obtain any such information from 





“ Necessity has driven me to the course I have 


your part might make everything clear, The ques- 
tion, therefore, reduces to this—will you tell me what 


Mr. Cloyes hesitated. ** Whether I am able to give 
you the information you seek or not, it does not 
a | seem to me that I have the right toimpart any item 
of personal history which the lady in question has 


Ward saw plainly that it, would be useless to press 
the matter. The man was either too shrewd or too 
obstinate to give him any light on the subject. In- 
deed, he had cleverly avoided, all along, giving so 
much as an item of newagthat could be made availa- 
ble in any way. So far as practical results were con- 
cerned, the whole interview might be regarded as a 














The young man took up his hat. “I am sorry, 
Mr. Cloyes, to have troubled you,” he said, ‘‘ but you 
have the satisfaction of knowing that I go away no 
wiser than when I came. I will not encroach fur- 


He lett the inn somewhat crestfailen. He had 
counted upon great results from this interview. If 
Mr. Cloyes was Miriam’s lover, as Clarice had insin- 
uated, a little questioning, he thought, was eure of 
bringing out this fact. But it had done nothing of 
the surt. On the contrary, be was more puzzled than 
ever to give a name to the peculiar relation that 
seemed to exist between Miriam and this mysterious 


At another time, Ward would have considered the 
matter very earnestly before taking such 4 step as to 
call on Mr. Cloyes, at the Black Bear inn. But, des- 
pite Clarice’s insinuations, and the story of the pic- 
ture, he still clang to a faint hope that Miriam did 
really love him, after all, and the barriers she had 
attempted to raise between them only existed in her 
imagination. He had hoped to break them down, 
sion. He remembered the marked paragraph in the | 20d take her to his heart once more. Asa first step 
“ Herald ” Miriam had left behind her that evening 


in his self-appointed task, he had sought this inter- 
when she had promised to be his wife. That para- 


view with Edgar Cloyes, and it had resulted in leay- 


When Ward Templeton was gone, Mr. Cloyes went 
up stairs, chuckling audibly; he threw himself into 
a chair, elevating his feet to a resting-place on the 
window-sill; he looked at Boggs, then looked out of 


“ My dear Reuben,” he said, ‘‘there’s a package 
on the table yonder that I brought up with me, Will 


While Boggs was busy with the wrappings, he 


“Ward Templeton may be a shrewd fellow, very 
shrewd, in fact. But he went away with a flea in his 


** You will perceive, my good fellow, that I have 
purchased paints, brushes, and the like. It was 
“ Perhaps I had better begin by asking | Wholly on your account, Reuben. I remembered 
how fond you are of art, and how handy you can 
make yourself with the brush. Why, the dog’s 
head that you painted for me while we were in Paris 
was so lifelike, that I dared not leave it*exposed in 
my room, lest all the little dogs which found their 


Reuben lifted his eyes in a sly, alert way, that was 
“What new 


I was coming to that, my fine fellow. I wished 

| to be sure you realized the extreme favor I have 
Ward arose and walked to the window, where he | shown you. To speak metaphorically, the first fruits 
remained for a long time, idly drumming on the of the vineyard should be mine. Now the first use 
pane—so long, in fact, that Cloyes became veryim- to which those paints and brushes are to be put is a 


peculiar one, and wholly for my benefit. It seems 


“JI am glad you agree with me so fully. Now 1 
Miss Miriam Brevocrt, in whom I am deeply inter- , will lean my head over the back of the chair, and 
throw open my shirt in this way,” tearing it apart at 
‘It will be your task to mix your colors 
to the proper consistency, selecting the tints in the 
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out the proper tubes for my colors. I cannot do it 
souner.”’ 


O, to be be sure. You are to paint three moles on 
my tick, under the left ear! They must be in a line, 
and natural enough to mislead anything but the 
closest inspection.” 

Reuben’s alert eyes opened a little wider than usu- 
al, but he said nothing. 

“{ By the way,” Cloyes resumed, in his quiet, non- 
chalant fashion, ‘I feel the necessity of cautioning 
you, Boggs, in regard to my name, You have fallen 
into a very vulgar habit of calling me Bill, of late. 
Now it would not sound well if anybody were by to 
hear. I prefer that you should call me Edgar, or 
Edgar Everett Cloyes.” 

He looked Reuben steadfastly in the face till the 
man’s gaze sank under his, and he muttered, almost 
inaudibly: 

** I don’t care what I call you, whether it is Bill, 
or Edgar, or Beelzebub. So long as you make,it for 
my interest, you may re y on me to do your bidding.” 


> 





THE WIFE. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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I HAVE often bad occasion to remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelming 
reverses of fortune. Those disasters which break 
down the epirit of a man, and prostrate him in the 
dust, seem to call forth all the energies of the softer 
sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation to their 
character, that at times it approaches to sublimity. 
Nothing can be more touching than to behold a solt 
and tender female, who has been all weakness and 
dependence, and alive to every trivial roughness, 
while treading the prosperous putlis of life, suddenly 
rising in mental furce to be the coufurter and sup- 
port of her husband under mistoitune, and abiding 
with unshrinking firmness the bitterest blasts of nee; 
versity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its —— 
foliage about the vak, and b@n litted by it into sun- 
shine, will, when the hardy plant is ritted by the 
thanderbolt, cling round it with caressing tendrils, 
and bind up its shattered boughs, so is it beautifully 
ordered by Providence, that woman, who is the mere 
dependent and ornament of man in his happier 
hours, should be his stay and sulace when smitten 
with sudden calamity; winding herself into the rug- 
ged recesses of his nature, tenderly supporting the 
drooping head, and binding up the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who bad around 
him a bluou:ing tawily, knit together in the strongest 
aftection. ‘1can wish you no better lot,” said he, 
with enthusiasm, “ than to have a wite and children. 
If you are prosperous, there they are to share your 
prosperity; if otherwise, there they are to .comfort 
you.” And, indeed, I Lave observed that a married 
man falling into misfortune, is more apt to retrieve 
his situation in the world than a single one; partly 
because he is more stimulated to exertion by the 
necessities of the helpless and beloved beings who 
depend upon him for subsistence, but chiefly because 
his spirits are soothed and relieved by domestic en- 
dearments, and his eelf-respect kept alive by finding, 
that, though all abroad is darkness and huwiliation, 
yet there is still a little worki of love at home, of 
which he is the monarch. Whereas a single man is 
apt to run to waste and self-neglect—to fancy himself 
lonely and abandoned, and his heart to fall to ruin 
like some deserted mansion, for want of an inhab- 
itant. 

These observations call to mind a little domestic 
story, of which I was once a witness. My intimate 
friend, Leslie, had married a beautiful and accom- 
plished girl, who had been brought up in the midst 
of fashionable life. She had, it is true, no fortune, 
but that of my friend was ample, and he delighted 
in the anticipation of indulging her in every elegant 
pursuit, and administering to those delicate tastes 
and fancies that spread a kind of witchery about 
the sex. “‘ Her life,” said he, “shall be like a fairy 
tale.” 

The very difference in the'r characters produced 
an harmonious combination: he was of a romantic 
and somewhat serious cast; she was all life and glad- 
ness. I have often noticed the mute rapture with 
which he would gaze upon her in company, of which 
her sprightly powers made her the delight; and how, 
in the midst of applause, her eye would still turn to 
him, as if there alone she sought favor and accept- 
ance.: When leaning on his arm, her slender form 
contrasted finely with his tall, manly person. The 
fond, confiding air with which she looked up to him, 
seemed to call forth a fiush of triumphant pride and 
cherishing tenderness, as if he doted on-his lovely 
burden for its very helplessness. Never did a couple 
set forward on the flowery path of early and weil- 
suited marriage with a fairer prospect of earthly 
felicity. 

It was the misfortune of my friend, however, to 
have embarked his property in large speculations; 
and he had not been married many months, when, 
by a succession of sudden disasters, it was swept 
from him, and he found himself reduced almost to 
penury. Fora time he kept his situation to himself, 
and went about with a haggard countenance and a 
breaking heart. His life was but a protracted agony; 
and what rendered it more insapportable was the 
necessity of keeping up a smile in the presence of his 
wife; for he could not ‘bring himself to overwhelm 
her with the news. She saw, however, with the 


ew eyes of affection, that all was not well with 





him. She marked his altered looks and stifled sighs, 
and was not to be deceived by his sickly and vapid 
attempts at cheerfulness. She tasked al! her spright- 
ly powers and tender biandishments to win him back 
to happiness; but she only drove the arrow deeper 
into his soul. The more he saw cause t love her, 
the more torturing was the thought that he was 
soon to make her wretched. A little while, thought 
he, “and the smile will vanish from that cheek—the 
song will die away from thoee lipe—the lustre of 
those eyes will be quenched with sorrow; and the 
happy heart, which now beats lightly in that bosom, 
will be weighed down, like mine, with the cares and 
miseries of the world. 

At length he came to me one day, and related his 
whole situation in a tone of the deepest despair. 
When I heard him through, I inquired, “‘ Dues your 
wife know all this?” 

At the question he burst into an agony of tears. 
* For Gou’s sake!” cried he, “if you have any pity 
on me, don’t mention my wife; it is the thought of 
her that drives me almost to madness!”’ 

‘“* And why not?” said I. ‘She must know it 
sooner or later; you cannot keep it long from her, 
and the ifitelligence may break upon her in a more 
startling manner than: if imparted by yourself; for 
the accents of those we love soften the harshest tid- 
ings. Besides, you are depriving yourself of the 
comfort of her sympathy; and not merely that, but 
also endangering the only bond tbat van keep hearts 
together—an unreserved community of thought and 
feeling. She will soon perceive that something is se- 
cretly preying upon your mind; and true love will 
not brook reserve; it feels undervalued and outraged 
when even the sorrows of those it loves are concealed 
from it.” 

O, but, my friend! to think what a blowI am to 
give to all her future prospects -how I am to strike 
her very soul to the earth by telling her that her 
husband is a beggar! that she is to forego all the ele- 
garces of life—all the pleasures of society—to shrink 
with me into indigence and obscurity! To tell her 
that I have dragged her down from the sphere in 
which she might have continued to move in con- 
stant brightness—the light of every eye-- the admi- 
ration of every heart! How can she bear poverty? 
she has been brought up in all the refinements of 
opulence. How can she bear neglect? she has been 
the idol of society. O! it will break her heart—it 
will break her heart!” 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have its 
flow; for sorrow relieves itself by words. When his 
paroxysm had subsided, and be bad relapsed into 
silence, I resumed the subject gently, and urged him 
to break his situation at once to his wife. He shook 
his head mournfully, but positively. 

“ But how are you to keep it from her? It is nec- 
essary she should know it, that you may take the 


steps proper to the alteration of your circumstances, 


You must change your style of living—nay,” observ- 
ing a pang to pass across his countenance, “‘ don’t let 
that afflict you. Iam sure you have never placed 
your happiness in outward show,—you have yet 
friends, warm friends, who will not think the worse 
of you for being less splendidly lodged; and surely 
it does not require a palace to be happy with 
Mary—” 

“T could be happy with her,” cried he, convulsive- 
ly, * in a hovel! I could go down with her into pov- 
erty and the dust! I could—I could—God bless her! 
—God bless her!” cried he, bursting into a transport 
of grief and tenderness. 

** And believe me, my friend,’’ said 1, stepping up 
and grasping him warmly by the band, “ believe me, 
she can be the same with you. Ay, more: it will be 
a source of pride and triumph to her—it will call 
forth all the latent energies and fervent sympathies 
of her nature; for she will rejvice to prove that she 
loves you for yourself. There is in every true wo- 
man’s heart a spark of heavenly fire, which lies dor- 
mant in the broad daylight of prosperity, but which 
kindles up, and beams, and blazes in the dark hour 
of adversity. Noman knows what the wife of his 
bosom is—no man knows what & ministering angel 
she is—until he has gone with her through the flery 
trials of this world.” . , 

There was something in the earnestness of my 
manner, and the figurative style of my language, 
that caught the excited imagination of Leslie. I 
knew the auditor I had to deal with; and following: 
up the impression I had mae, I finished by per- 
suading him to go home and unburden his heart to 
his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had said, 1 
felt some little solicitade for the result. 
calculate on the furtitude of one whose life has 
been a round of pleasures? Her gay spirits might 
revolt at the dark, downward path of low humility 
suddenly pointed out before her, and might cling to 
the sunny regions in which they had hitherto rev- 
elled. Besides, ruin in fashionable life is accompa- 
nied by so many galling mortifications, to which in 
other ranks it is a stranger. In short, I could not 
meet Leslie the next morning without trepidatiom. 
He hai made the disclosure. 

* And how did she bear it?”’ 

** Like an angel! Itseems rather to Sa; a relief to 
her mind, for she threw her arms round my neck, 
and asked if this was all that had lately made me 
unhappy. But, poor girl,” added he, “she cannot 


idea ot poverty but in the abstract; she has only read 
of it in poetry, where it is allied to love. She feels 
as yet no privation; she suffars no loss of accustomed 
conveniences nor elegances. When we come practi- 
cally to experience its sordid cares, its paltry wants, 
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its petty humiliations—then will be the real trial 
to her.” 

“ But,” said I, “ now that you have got over the 
severest task, that of breaking it to her, the sooner 
you let the world into the secret the better. The 
disclosure may be mortifying; but then it is but a 
single misery, and soon over; whereas you other- 
wise suffer it, in anticipation, every hour in the day. 
It is not poverty so much as pretence that harasses a 
ruined man—the struggle between a proud mind and 
an empty purse—the keeping up a hollow show that 
must soon come to anend. Have the courage to ap- 
pear poor, and you disarm poverty of its sharpest 
sting.” On this point I found Leslie perfectly pre- 
pared. He had no false pride himself, and as to his 
wife, she was only anxious to conform to their altered 
fortunes. 

Some days afterwards he called upon me in the 
evening. He had disposed of bis dwelling-house, and 
taken a smail cottage in the country, a few miles 
from town. He had been busied all day in sending 
out furniture. The new establishment required few 
articles, and those of the simplest kind. All the 
splendid furniture of his late residence had been 
sold, excepting his wife’s harp. That, he said, was 
too closely asscciated with the idea of herself; it be- 
longed to the little story of their loves; for some of 
the sweetest moments of their courtship were those 
when he had leaned over that instrament, and lis- 
tened to the melting tones of her voice. I could not 
bat smile at this instance of romantic gallantry in a 
doting husband. 

He was now going out to the cottage, where his 
wife had been all day, superintending its arrange- 
ment. My feelings had become strongly interested 
in the progress of this family story, and as it was a 
fine evening, I offered to accompany hiin. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, 
and, as he walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy 
musing. 

“ Poor Mary!” at length broke, with a heavy sigh 
from his lips. 

“And what of her?” asked I; ‘* has anything hap- 
pened to her?” 

‘“ What,” said he, darting an impatient glance, 
is it nothing to be reduced to this paltry situation— 
to be caged in this miserable cottage—to be obliged 
to toil almost in the menial concerns of her wretched 
habitation?” 

* Has she then repined at the change?” 

** Repined? sbe has been nothing but sweetness 
and good humor. Indeed, she seems in better spirits 
than I have ever known her; she has been to meall 
love, and tenderness, and comfort!’’ 

“Admirable girl!’ exclaimed I. “ You call your- 
self poor, my friend; you never were so rich—you 
never knew the boundless treasures of excellence you 
possess in that woman.” 

**O! but, my friend, if this first meeting at the cot- 
tage were over, I think I couk! then be comfortable. 
But this is her first day of real experience; she has 
been introduced into a humble dwelling,—she has 
been employed all day in arranging its miserable 
equipments,—she has, for the first time, known the 
fatigues of domestic employment,—she has, for the 
firet time, looked round ber on a home destitute of 
everything elegant—almost of everything conven- 
ient; and may now be sitting down, exhausted and 
spiritless, brooding over a prospect of future pov- 
erty.’ 

There was a degree of probability in this picture 
that I could not gainsay, so we walked on in silence. 

After turning from the main road up a narrow 
lane, so thickly shaded with forest treee as to give it 
a complete air of seclusion, we came in sight of the 
cottage. It washumble enough in its appearance 
for the most pastoral poet; and yet it had a pleasing, 
rural look. A wild vine had overrun one end with a 
profusion of foliage; a few trees threw their branches 
gracefully over it; and I observed several pots of 
flowers tastefally disposed about the dapr, and on 
the grass plot in front. A small wicket gate opened 
upon a footpath that wound through some shrubbery 
to the door. Just as we approached, we heard the 
sound of music—Leslie grasped my arm; we pansed 
and listened. It was Mary’s voice singing, in a style 
of the most touching simplicity, a little air of which 
her husband was particularly fond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. He 
stepped forward to hear more distinctly. His step 
made a noise on the gravel-walk. A bright, beauti- 
ful face glanced out at the window and vanished—a 
light footstep was heard—and Mary came tripping 
forth to meet us. She was in a pretty rural dress of 
white! a few wild flowers were twisted in her fine 
hair; a fresh bloom was on her cheek; her whole 
countenance beamed with smiles—I ned, 1 never seen 
her look so lovely. 

“ My dear George,” cried she, “I am so glad you 
are come! I have been watching and watching for 
you; and running down the lane, and looking for 
you. I’ve set out a table under a beautiful tree be- 
hind the cottage; and I’ve been gathering some of 
the most delicious strawberries, fur I know you are 
fond of them—and we have such excellent creaam— 
and everything is so sweet and still here—O!” she 
said, putting her arm within his, and looking, up 
brightly in his face, ‘‘ O, we shall be so happy!” 

Poor Leslie was overcome. He caught her to his 


, bosom—he folded his arms round her—he kissed her 
realize the change we must undergo. She has no 


again and again—he could not speak, but the tears 
gushed into his eyes; and he has often assured me, 
that, though the world has since gone prosperously 
with him, and his life has, indeed, been a happy one, 
yet never has he experienced a moment of more 
exquisite felicity. 





OHARLES DIOKENS AND HIS WIFF, 


THE following is Charles Dickens’s letter giv'nz 
his reason for separating from his wife, after living 
together so many years. Mrs. Stowe would find a 
good field for her nose and pen in thiv matter. 
Can’t she let the world know that she is acquainted 
with Mrs. Dickens, or will she wait until Charles is 
dead, and then rattle his bones with a sensational 
article as destitute of truth as her Byron scandal: 

“My Dear —, —Mrs. Dickens and I have lived 
unhappily together for many years. Hardly any one 
who has known us intimately can fail to have known 
that we are, in all respects of character and tempera- 
ment, wonderfally | unsuited to each other. I sup- 
pose that no two" people, not vicious in themselves, 
ever were joined together, who had greater difficulty 
in understanding One another, or who had less in 
common. An attached woman servant (more friend 
to both of us than a servant), who lived with us six- 
teen years, and is now married, and who was, and 
still is, in Mrs. Dickens’s confidence and mine, who 
had the closest familiar experience of this unhappi- 
ness in London, in the country, in France, in Italy, 
wherever we have been, year after year, month after 
month, week after week, day after day, will bear 
testimony to this, 

** Nothing has, on many occasions, stood between us 
and « separation but Mrs. Dickens's sister, Georgine 
Hogarth. From the age of fifteen she has devoted 
herself to our house and children. She has been 
their playmate, nurse, instructress, friend, protect- 
ress, adviser and companion. in the manly consid- 
eration towards Mrs. Dickens which I owe to my 
wife, I will merely remark of her that the peculiar- 
ity ot her character has thrown all the children on 
some one else. I do not know—I cannot by any 
stretch of fancy imagine—what would have become 
of them but fer this aunt who has grown up with 
them, to whom they are devoted, and who has sacri- 
ticed the best part of her youth and life to them. 

“She has remonstrated, reasuned, suffered and 
toiled, and come again to prevent a separatiun be- 
tween Mrs. Dickens and me. Mrs. Dickens hus often 
expressed to her her sense of her affectionate care 
and devotion in the house—never more strongly than 
within the last twelve months. 

“ For some years past Mrs. Dickens has been in the 
habit of representing to me that it would be better 
for ber to go away and live apart; that her always 
increasing estrangement made a mental disorder un- 
der which she sometimes labors; more, that she felt 
herself untit tor the lite she had to lead as my wife, 
and that she would be far betier away. I have uni- 
furmly replied that she must bear our misfortune, 
and fight tLe fight out to the end; that the children 
were the first consideration, and that 1 feared * 
must bind us together ‘ in appearance.’ 

‘* At length, within these three weeks, it was sug- 
gested to me by Forster, that even for their sakes, it 
would surely be better to reconstruct and rearrange 
the uubappy home. 1 empowered him to treat with 
Mrs. Dickeus as the friend of both of us for one and 
twenty years. Mrs. Dickens wished to add, on her 
part, Mark Lemon, and did so. Ou Saturday last, 
Lemon wrote to Furster that Mrs. Dickens ‘grate- 
fully and thankfully accepted’ the terms I proposed 
to her. Of the pecuniary part of them, I will only 
say that I believe they are as generous as if Mrs. 
Dickens were a lady of distinction, and [{ a man of 
fortune. The remaining parts of them are easily 
described—my eldest boy to live with Mrs. Dickens 
and to take care of her; my eldest girl to keep my 
house, both my girls and all my chikiren, but the 
eldest son, to live with me in continued companion- 
ship of their Aunt Georgine, for whom they have all 
the tenderest affections that I have ever seen among 
young people, and who has a higher claim (as I have 
oſten declared, for many years) upon my affection, 
respect and gratitude than anybody in this world. 

‘I’ hope that no one who may become acquainted 
with what I write here, can possibly be so cruel and 
unjust as to put any misconstruction on our separa- 
tion so far. My elder children all understand it per- 
fectly, and all accept it as inevitable. There is not a 
sltadow of doubt or congealment among us. My 
eldest son and I are one as to it all. : 

“‘ Two wicked persons, who should have spoken very 
different of me, in consideration of earned respect 
and gratitude, have (as I am told, and indeed to my 
personal knowledge,) coupled with this separation 
the name of a young lady for whom I have great at- 
tachment and regard. I will not repeat the name— 
I honor it too much. Upon my soul and honor, there 
is not on this earth a more virtuous and spotless 
creature than that young lady. 1 know her to be 
innocent and pure, and as good as my own dear 
daughters. 

“Further, I am quite sure that Mrs. Dickens, hav- 
ing received this assurance from me, must now be- 
lieve it in the respect I know her to have for me, and 
in the perfect contidence I know her in her better 
moments to repose in my truthfulness. 

“ On this head, again, there is not a shadow of doubt 
or concealment between my children and me. All 
is open and plain among us as though we were broth- 
ers and sisters. They are perfectly certain that I 
woukl not deceive them, and the confidence among 
us is without a fear. C.D.” 


* 


A poet was once walking with Talleyrand in the 
street, and at thé same time reciting some of his own") : 
verses. Talleyrand perceived at a short distance 4 
man yawning, and pointing him out to his friend, 
said, ‘“‘ Not so loud—he hears you.” 
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bodies were carried to the main-deck, and the sur- 
geon having reported to the first lieutenant that they 
were both dead, that officer made the same report to 
the captain, who immediately said, “‘ Throw the lub- 
bers overboard.” This was at once done, and the 
hands being called on deck, Captain Pigott made 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MARTYR CRETIENNE. 





BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


Calmly, by the stake she stood, 
While, around, the flery flood 

Louder roared, or nearer hissed, 
And the martyr's sandal kissed. 


High above her brow of snow, 
Mark the lurid column's glow; 
O’er her still, unshfhking form, 
Fiercer rolls the burning storm! 


Bound, by faith, the melting chain 
. Drops its heated links amain, 

Vivia, Nero's power can dare, 

Armed in panoply of prayer. 


Loud she calls, amid the flame, 
On her Lord and Master's name; 
Back the haughty Romans draw 
Conquered by a holy awe, 


Robed in light and veiled in fire, 
Drawing near the angel choir, 
Sweeter breathes the martyr's hymn, 
As the earthly scene grows dim. 


All unconscious of her pain, 
Sweetly rings the soft ‘Amen!’ 
Meekly on her burning bed, 

Vivia rests her palm-crowned head. 





SEA FIGHTS. 


The yes 1797 will ever be memorable as the year 
of mutiny in the British navy. In September of that 
year H. M. 8. Hermione, a thirty-six gun frigate, 
commanded by Cuptain Pigott, was cruising off the 
island of Porto Rico, in the West Indies. Captain 
Pigott had unf ttunately assumed the character of 
martinet, and in consequence the ship became a per- 
fect “ hell afloat.” A minute was considered by this 
officer sufficient time to reef a topeail in, and the 
men who lingered in the tops or on the yards after a 
certain number of seconds were seized-up and pun- 
ished with three or four dozen lashes. Tv such an ex- 
tent was this carried, that a day seldom passed with- 
out one or more floggings taking place, and at last 
the ship’s company determined upon taking the ship, 
and revenging themselves upon their tyrannical com- 
mander. 

One evening, when the topsails were reefed, as 
customary, the mizen-topmen were not as smart as 
usual, and Captain Pigott made them shake their 
reef out and take it in again, at the same time swear- 
ing he “‘ would flog the last man off the yard.” Now 
the smartest seamen are always at the yard-arms to 
haul out and secure the ear-rings; consequently, un- 
less they can spring over the heads of the other top- 
men they must be the last to lie-in. 

It so happened this evening that two men, know- 
ing the captain would keep his word, made a spring 
for the topmast-rigging, but missing their grasp, fell 
on the quarter-deck, and were both killed. The 





them a very threatening speech, particularly point- 
ing out some who should next be seized-up at the 
gangway. That night was held a secret meeting of 
the petty officers and men, and a plan was arranged 
for taking possession of the ship, and of murdering 
the captain and officers, a master’s mate being chos- 
en as principal ringleader. 

The next day passed away without the mutineers 
showing any sign of their intended plot; again, at 
sunset, the topsails were reefed, but so well and 
smartly was this done, that no punishment was after- 
wards inflicted. Night came; the officers had retir- 
ed, with the exception of those on watch, when sud- 
denly a loud shout was heard from the lower deck. 
The lieutenant of the watch ran down on the main- 
deck, but was driven back by the shot, which the 
seamen were bowling aout. The first lieutenant 
hurried to the spot, but was attacked by a man arm- 
ed with a tomahawk, and severely wounded. Both 
lieutenants then retreated to the quarter-deck for 
arms, but the mutineers had removed the cutlasses 
and boarding-pikes, and the officers found nothing 
bat a few haudspikes. 

By this time the captain was on deck, calling for 
the marines. These, true as they. haye ever been, 
hurried aft; but the seamen had removed their mus- 
kets and side-arms, and they were powerless. 

With all his faults, Pigott was not a coward; with 
& pistol in each hand he rushed forward just in time 
to see his tirst lieutenant’s throat cut from ear to ear; 
levelling his pistols at Farmer, the master’s mate, 
he pulled the triggers, but the charges had been 
drawn. 

The mutineers, led by the master’s mate, and by 
| the captain’s own coxswain, a man he had ever 
treated with kindness, now pressed aft, driving the 
Officers befure them. By the main ladder Captain 
Pigott, facing about, upbraided the coxswain for his 
ingratitude; the man, with a fearful oath, rushed on 
him, and ran him through with a bayonet. 

Retreating to his cabin, Pigott fell into a chair; the 
mutineers crowded around him, all anxious to have 
& cut at the man whose tyranny Had driven them to 
mutiny. Atlangth he fell from bis chair, and then 
his stiil living body was launched out of the cabin 
window. 





A short struggle then took place upon the quarter- 
deck, where the officers and marines were, but they 
were s00n overcome, mutilated, and thrown over- 
board. The marine officer, who was sick in his cot, 
was carried on deck and thrown over the taffrail; the 
lieutenants, surgeon, purser, clerk and midshipmen, 
and some few men who had refuged to join the mu- 
tiny, were cruelly butchered in cold blood, the mas- 
ter alone being spared. 

The officers being now disposed of, the ship was 
kept away from the Spanish Main, and on making 
the land, the master was compelled to pilot the ves- 
sel into La Guayra, where the mutineers handed her 
over to the Spanish authorities, each man receiving 
twenty-five dollars. Poor pay for the crime commit- 
ted to obtain it! 

The frigate was demanded from the Spanish gov- 
ernment, but they refused to give her up, and having 
restored and manned her, fitted her out as a Spanish 
man-of-war. A greatnumber of her misguided men 
fell atterwards into the hands of justice, and but few 
escaped the penalty due to their fiendish crime. 

Two years passed, and the Hermione still flew the 
Spanish flag, although every British cruiser in the 
West Indies was keeping an extra sharp lookout, 
and every officer’s breast burned with the desire to 
return the frigate to her proper owners. The doing 
of this fell to Captain Edward Hamilton, of H.M.S. 
Surprise. The Surprise mounted twenty-eight guns, 
and was an old French ship captured some time be- 
fore by the Inconstant. In September, 1799, just two 
years after the mutiny, Captain Hamilton discovered 
the Hermione moored in the mouth of the harbor of 
Puerto Cabello, between two strong forts mounting 
between them one hundred and fifty guns. Notwith- 
standing this fact, ‘‘ the honor of his country and the 
glory of the British nayy” were, as he expresses 
himself in his despatch, great inducements to Cap- 
tain Hamilton to make an attempt to cut her out. 
Accordingly, atter spending two days in recon- 
noitreing and arranging his plan, he proceeded to the 
attack with a chosen band of one hundred officers 
and men. 

Soon after sunset on the appointed evening, the 
Surprise stood in-shore, until the sea breeze failed, 
and then the boom-boats were hoisted out, the quar- 
ter-boats lowered, and quickly manned with the 
chosen party. 

The plan formed by Captain Hamilton was for each 
boat to carry a number ot boarders in addition to her 
crew; these were to board the Hermione at different 
parts, and to fight their way to the quarter-deck; 
while this was being done, others were told off to as- 
cend the rigging, and loose the topsails and courses, 
while those in the boats were to cut the cables, and, 
taking the ship in tow, tow her out to sea. 

All being ready, the boats shoved off, and proceed- 
ed with muffled oars towards the harbor’s mouth; 
not a sound was heard, save the slight ripple of the 
oars and the moan of the sea as it broke on the rocky 
shore. Suddenly two guard-boats were discovered, 
who, firing a couple of guns at the approaching boats, 
gave the alarm, and in a few moments the Hermione 
and the forts opened a heavy fire. Giving three 
rousing cheers, the British tars stretched to their 
oars, and dashing alongside the frigate, poured their 
living cargoes into her. 

Captain Hamilton boarded on the starboard bow, 
and with his party cleared the forecastle, the surgeon 
(who also led a party) joining him from over the port 
bow. The other boats having discharged their men 
on the quarters and beams, the whole of the board- 
ers attacked the quarter-deck where 1B Spanish 
officers had collected, and were fighting with desper- 
ation. — 

Meanwhile the men appointed had rushed aloft, 
and had lvosed the sails, and those in the boats hav- 
ing cut the cables and taken the frigate in tow, she 
was actually underway before the Spanish had 
well got over their surprise! 

During the altercation on the upper deck, Captain 
Hamilton was struck senseless by a blow on the head 
from the butt-end of a musket, and while in this 
state was twice stabbed, but not killed, by a wound- 
ed Spaniard. 

The upper deck being cleared (many of the Span- 
ish crew jumped overboard when they found the ship 
was moving out), the boarders rushed to the main 
deck to complete their conquest, and here the 
slaughter was fearful; the Spaniards, having lost 
nearly all their officers, were driven by the British 
like 60 many sheep. At last, throwing down their 
arms, they called tor quarter, and the Hermione was 
once more under the British fiag; but no sooner did 
the firing on board cease, than the forts began a 
heavy fire upon her, Only one twenty-pound shot 
hit her. 4 

More sail was made, and a light breeze springing 
up from off the land, the Hermione was soon out of 
range, and thus, in less than two hours the frigate 
was boarded, carried, and safe outside. 

The British loss was only in wounded, consisting 
of Captain Hamilton, the gunner and ten men; 
while that of the Spanish was one hundred and nine- 
teen killed and ninety-seven wounded, most of them 
dangerously. The British force was one hundred, 
the Spanish nearly four hundred. 

For this gallant action Captain Hamilton was 


Navy List as the Retaliation, but her name was sub- 
sequently changed to the Retribution. 





Men’s lives should be like the day, more beautifal 
in the evening, or like the summer, aglow with prom- j 
ise, and the autumn, rich with the golden sheaves 





where good works and deeds have ripened. 


knighted. The Hermione was restored to the Royal | 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





DE MOLAY ENCAMPMENT. 

At the annual meeting of the De Molay Encamp- 
ment of Boston the following-named Sir Knights 
were elected to office: 

Sir S. J. M. Homer, E. Com. 

Sir Mar ugh Williams, Gen, 

Sir Alfred F. Chapman, Capt. Gen. 

Rev. Sir Geo. S. Noyes. P. 

Sir Joseph M. Russell, Treasurer. 

Sir Frederick A. Pierce, Recorder, 

Sir John Mack, S. W. 

Sir Aaron Sargent, J. W. 

Sir Wm. H. Nichols, Sw. B. 

Sir Wm. T. Plaisted, Qt- B. 

Sir Robert H. Carlton, Warder. 

Sir John H. Chester, Sir E. R. Cheney, Sir John 
P. Soule, Guards. 

Sir Joseph W. Ward, Sir Horace Jenkins, Sir 
Wm. 8. Anderson, Encampment Fund Com, 

Sir Eben F, Gay, Armorer. 

Sir Geo. H. Pike, Sentinel. 

The Encampment was never in a more flourishing 

condition than at the present time. 
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SUuUSTAIN THE GRAND MASTER.—We would sug- 
gest to the various Lodges in the Commonwealth 
that we have a Grand Master who is disposed to 
work with all his might for the interest of Masonry 
and the benetit of the Craft. H{e desires above all 
things that the Grand Lodge shall be free from debt 
as soon as possible, but to accomplish the great end 
he must have the assistance of all good and true 
Masons. Now is the time to show your confidence 
in the new administration. Approve of his address, 
approve of his principles, and lend him a helping 
hand, and thus encourage him to persevere in his 
true Masonic course. 





DEATH OF BRO. GEO. W. CHURCHILL. 

The death of Bro. Churchill, of Chelsea, occurred 
very suddenly on the morning of Sept. 19th, and has 
caused deep grief among the Fraternity of which he 
was a prominent and prized member. He was an 
ardent Mason, dearly valuing the ceremonials of the 
Order, but exemplifying its principles in bis every- 


ed than he. He was originally of the Star of Bethle- 
hem Lodge, but withdrew when the Robert Lash 
Lodge was formed, and was one of the petitioners 
for the charter of that body. He was a member of 
the Royal Arch Chapter of the Shekinah, and of the 
Palestine Encampment, in all of which bodies he had 
held office, and was Treasurer of the Robert Lash 
Lodge at the time of his death. His funeral was 
largely attended on the 22d, many attending from 
out of town, and the citizens joining with the Fra- 
ternity in their tokens of respect. He was buried by 
the Lodge, the Encampment and the Chapter, ac- 
companied by the Chelsea Brass Band, doing escort 
duty, trom the Universalist Church, the religious 
services being performed by Rev, Bro. Leonard, pas- 
tor of the church, the singing by a select choir. 

Bro. Leonard’s address was a calm and discrimi- 
nating exposition of the life and character of the de- 
ceased, not overdrawn, but just to the many virtues 
he possessed, that made his life so useful, the whole 
tendency of which, though not perfect, was for good, 
and had endeared him toall. Owing to the preva- 
lence of rain, the Masonic Burial Service succeeded 
the address and the customary ceremoniez, in the 
church, the audience remaining, the large structure 
being crowded to its utmost capacity. Thousands 
availed themselves of the privilege of looking upon 
the face of the deceased, which bore the lifelike ex- 
pression of the most genial mood. The remains 
were placed in the receiving tomb, at Woodlawn, to 
await the dispusition of the family. Previous to the 
funeral, Robert Lash Lodge adopted a series of 
eloquent resolutions submitted by a committee, of 
which Hon. and Wor. T. P. Cheever was chairman, 
eulogistic of the deceased as a citizen, neighbor, 
friend and Mason, the Eucampment and Chapter be- 
ing admitted to vote, the entire Lodge and visitors 
rising. W. P. G. Coolidge being present, made a 
brief speech, applying the lesson of the dead to the 
living, and urging its attention upon the minds of all 
present, that was very impressive. 





A GRAND MASONIC ENTERPRISE. 

In Louisville, Ky., the Masonic Fraternity are 
Rbout entering upon one of the noblest works ever 
undertaken by any benevolent society in Louisville — 
the build™Mg of a Masonic Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Home. They have secured five and a halt acres of 
ground, constituting an entire square between First 
and Second streets, near Taylor Barracks, and the 
site is said to be a very handsome one. Three acres 
of the ground were donated for the purpose by T. T. 
Shreve, and the remaining two and a half acres have 
been purchased by the Masons at $6000. 

It is proposed to commence at aa early a*day as 
possible the erection of a fine large building, to cost 





day life. No man was better known or more regard-. 


$100,000, and to be of ample capacity and conve- 
nience for the purpose for which it is intended. Some 
of the very best men in Louisville have this enterprise 
in hand, and there can be no doubt that it will be 
pushed furward with all possible despatch. 

The building up and maintenance of institutions 
of this kind in Louisville should receive all ericour- 
agement at the hands of those who are able to con- 
tribute to such enterprises. Well managed, they go 
far toward doing away with the necessity of jail and 
penitentiary improvements, and are entirely indis- 
pensable in a growing metropolis like Louisville. © 





MASONIC MEASURE. | 

A Masonic pound weighs sixteen ounces, and is at 
least evenly balanced. . 

A Masonic yard is thirty-six inches, and is not 
shortened by the hand!ing of the stick. 

A Masonic ton is two thousand pounds, and is not 
roughly judged, but conscientiously handled. | - 
A Masonic bushel contains two hundred and thir- 
ty-one cubic inches, and is filled brimful. 2 
A Masonic day’s work is for the time paid for and 
is faithtully and diligently engaged in the employer’s 
business. 

A Masonic bargain of sale is one in which there 
is neither cheating for profit nor lying for gain, 





FREEMASONRY dissolves, by ten mystic spells, the 
thraldom to sect and party, and teaches man to 
recognize a brother in his fellow-man, whatever be 
the creed by which he worships, the name by which 
he is called, or the country from which he comes. 





NAPOLEON’S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN, 

The following from Lord Brougham’s Sketches of 
the Time of George III., relates to Napoleon’s ill- 
fated Russian campaign, and the disastrous retreat 
of his legions: “ But the vaulting ambition of the 
great conqueror at last overshot itself. After his 
most arduous and perhaps most triumphant cam- 
paign, undertaken with a profusion of military re- 
sources unexampled in the annals of war, the an- 
cient capital of the Russian empire was in his hands; 
yet from the refasal of the enemy to make peace, 
and the sterility of the vast surrounding country, 
the contest was bootless to his purpose. He had col- 
lected the mightiest army the world ever saw; from 
all parts of the continent he had gathered his forces; 
every diversity of blood, and complexion, and tongue, 
garb and weapon, shone along his liue; the resources 
of whole provinces moved through the kingdoms 
which his arms held in awe; the of whole 
citadels traversed the fields; the cattle on a thou- 
sand hills were the food of the myriais whom he 


blood flowed in rivers, and the earth was 
with men’s bones. But this gigantic enterprise, 
uniformly successful, was found to have no object 
when he had no longer any enemy to overcome, and 
the victor in vain sued to the vanquished for peace. 
“ The conflagration of Moscow iu one night began 
its discomfiture, which the frost of another complet- 
ed. Upon the pomp and circumstance of unnumber- 
ed warriors, their cavalry, their guns, their maga- 
zines, their equipage—descended slowly, flake by 
flake, the snow of a northern night. The hopes of 
Napoleon were blighted, the retreat of his armament 
was cut off, and his doom sealed far more irreversi- 
bly than if the conqueror of a hundred fields had 
been made captive with balf his force. All his sub- 


succeeded in countervailing the effects of that Rus- 


were more superhuman, his resources more miracu- 


prize he played for. But all was vain. His weapon 
was no longer in his hand, his army was gone; and 
his adversaries no more quailing under the feeling 
of his superior natare, had discovered him to be vin- 
cible, like themselves, and grew bold in their turn.” 





MOHAMEDAN GEOGRAPHY. 
Mohamedans divide the world into seven climates 
or zones, each of which is termed an akleem. Every 
country should be by rights in one of these seven 
strips. This is the standard by which the orthodoxy 
of all geography must be tested. If a country come 
not in one of the seven akleems it cannot be said to 
be a country, for all countries are comprised within 
one or another of the seven orthodox batids. Never- 
theless we find in a wap published at Lucknow by 
Moonshee Nawul Kashore nine such divisions. One 
was certuinly an oversight, and the other is a vast 
watery waste, containing an island the Farangess 
call the Cape, which of course does not exist, for we 
read of it neither in the “‘ Koran” nor the “ Hadis.” 
Tie countries of Europe are all mentioned in the 
map except Austria aud Switzerland, whose trade 
with India is @/. Germany is termed Alleman, 
Greece Yunan and Turkey Room. We may chari- 
tably suppose that Poland which figures by the side of 
Belgium is meant for Hollsnd, although Ashtardam, 
which is perhaps Amsterdam, is put in a far-off part. 
Spain figures as an island, and as part of the conti- 
nent. So also do England, Portugal, Sweden, Den- 
mark and Finland. France gets poked up in a corner, 
and Italy is nowhere, in like manner. What the 
Scots will say to their capital being stuck between 
Finland and Sweden (continental) one cannot say. 
How is a poor Anglo-Indian to know which London is 
the city? And the Mediterranean alters its shape. 











poured into the plains of Eastern Europe, where 


sequent efforts to regain the power he had lost never || 


sian night. The fire of his genius burned, if possi- — 
ble, brighter than ever. In two campaigns his efforts — 


lous than before, his valor more than worthy the © 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
I AM DREAMING. 


— 
BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 





Tam dreaming! 

Dreaming of the halcyon by-gone, of the pleasant days 
now fled— 

When all earth was fair beneath me. and the sky un- 
dimmed o'erhead, 

When but flowers and green fresh grasses echoed back 
my buoyant tread, 

And in dreams I feel the gladness flood again with joy 
my heart, 

From oblivious gloom regather all my youth-time's better 
part. 


I am dreaming! 

There are faces long in shadow catch a tint of new- 
found light, 

Seem to wake from out the darkness of the lone and sol- 
emn night, 

Seem to glow with more than mortal happiness and 
strange delight. . 

Yes, my dream forgets the daisies I have watched in 
summer bloom 

Waving in the zephyr breezes over many a lowly tomb. 


T am dreaming! 

Voices whose low music thrills me, sing the old-time 
songs once more, 

Snow-white fingers linger strangely as they stray the 
white keys o'er, 

Till the angels pause to listen on the shining, heavenly 
shore; 

Ruby lips and fairy fingers! how my whole soul thrills 
with love; - 

All forgotten that last parting from earth's home to 
home above. 


Iam dreaming! 

And I fain would dream forever, fain would never wake 
to life. 

Ne’er again take up the burdens I have found with sor- 
row rife, 

Nevermore release the seeming for the stern, tempestuous 
strife, 

Yea! I fain would linger ever in the land of dreams and 
rest, 

Where the glory is transcendant, and the dreamer more 
than blest. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


BEYOND “ DESOLATION.” 
No. XIII. 








BY W. H. MACY. 





Preparations for winter—Adventure with an iceberg— 
e A right whale taken. 


Ir was not without a strange feeling of isolation 
that we saw the schooners bound seaward, laden with 
the product of March bull season, and realized that 
five long months of Antarctic winter lay before us, 
during which we must rely upon our own resources. 
Cut Off from all communication with the outer world, 
we busied ourselves in making preparations for the 
great change of season, taking all precautions that 
prudence suggested to meet the rigor of the climate. 

It was in Aprii that we bid farewell to our com- 
rades, and no vessel was expected to return to the 
island until the opening of the next spring, in Sep- 
tember. During the winter months the tenders 
would be employed chiefly in right whaling near the 
coast of Desolation, the ships remaining snugly 
moored at their old anchorage. _ 

The-population now at Hurd’s Island amounted to 
about seventy men, of whom twenty-five were in 
McDougal’s gang, while the American parties num- 
bered fifteen each. Our houses were at some dis- 
tance apart, but we still kept our headquarters on 
the east side of the Point, having little shanties or 
sentry-boxes on the southwest shore. Daphne Cot- 
tage stood alone near the Rookery, well removed 
from the others, while the vacant “ Argyle Arms” 
remained, perched on the hill near the glacier; for 
Morgan had left everything standing, expecting to 
return in the spring. 

After March-bull season was over, but few ele- 
* phants were taken, and indeed the catch was known 
to be smal! during the early and middle part of the 
winter. But the great master-stroke of the year was 
to be made at the turning point of winter and spring 
which is the season of parturition, when the cows 
are numerous and easily slaughtered. 

All the blubber which was taken now was brought 
over to the try-works and boiled, the oil being put 
into casks to remain until the return of the schoon- 
ers. We had set our pot for this purpose, and Bur- 
dick’s party having another, the two sets of try- 
works would be sufficient for all of us, as we could 
use them alternately. Rude shelters were construct- 
ed with turf, lumber and old sails, which would 
serve the purpose of partial protection from the 
woather, and formed a picturesque addition to the 
appearance of our settlement. 

The houses were much improved by additional 
battens, and a fresh coat of tar upon the roofs, after 
which a banking up of cut turf piled against the 
sides nearly to the low eaves, ensured additional 
warmth, and in our own case, made the nanie of 
“he Nest” more appropriate than ever before: 
The tiers of casks containing the heavier stores and 
provisions, which could not ba taken inside the hut, 

formed a sort of barricade to break the snowdrifts. 


near at hand, and every piece of driftwood brought 


| instances had been mistaken at first for vessels. But 


. Pond, we had a fair view of the strange object. As 


Our stock of wood was carefully husbanded and piled. 


fat as fael, for it would not be obtainable at the very 
time when it would be most wanted, in the dead of 
winter. 

Abont this time the great bergs of ice which had 
been slowly dritting northward all summer, began 
to be observed. Several of them had been distantly 
seen from the southwest beach, and in one or two 


the number of them, with the strange form of some 
which had approached nearer, satisfied us what they 
were. These mountain-like piles, doubtless snapped 
off from glaciers which had formed away up in the 
terra incognita of the Antarctic polar region, were 
slowly but steadily drifting down into a milder tem- 
perature. Some of us had met with similar ones off 
Cape Horn on previous voyages, but never with so 
many or of such Alpine dimensions. 

On turning out one morning, the man who had 
been scouting on the beach came breathlessly into 
the hut, to report that a ship or an iceberg had been 
seen off the extreme end of the Point. He had not 
approached it, but had turned back at once to spread 
the information. We were soon on the move in that 
direction, and after passing the south head of the 


we had already cor jectgred, it proved to be an im- 
mense berg, which had set so near the land as ap- 
parently to have grounded. 
We found McDougal and his party all wending 
their way in the same direction, and, hastening on, 
we overtook him and hisdaughter. For Carrie, with 
the curiosity of a true daughter of Eve, had no idea 
of being left at home, when anything new or strange 
was to be seen to break the sameness of her usually 
monotonous life. 
We continued our march to the extremity of the 
Point, so as to get the nearest possible view of the 
ice-mountain. Its altitude we estimated to be at 
least two hundred feet, and as the principal bulk of 
floating ice is below the surface, of course its draft of 
water must bave been much greater. It was very 
irregular in form, having two lofty peaks or spires 
rising high above the main body, with ledges or ter- 
races at various heights. The whole mass had taken 
the ground at least half a mile from us, notwith- 
standing the shore was what we call “ bold.” And 
this fact alone was suflicient evidence of its immen- 
sity under water. 
Thé@roaring of the sea as it rolled into the caverns 
on its off side could be plainly heard where we stood, 
and its tremulous motion could also be noted, as it 
appeared to bang suspended on an irregular founda- 
tion. In sublimity it exceeded all that any of us had 
ever before witnessed, and an intense curiosity was 
awakened in every mind to examine it still more 
closely. The weather, though cold, was favorable 
tor launching a boat, there being but little surf on 
the shore, and a proposition to push out and pull 
round the icy monster for a nearer view of its beau- 
ties, met with favor on every hand. 
Without delay we started up the beach tothe place 
where the boats were hauled up and secured, bottom 
up. To roll over and launch them was the work of 
but few minutes. We had only two boats, our own 
and the Adelaide’s, Burdick’s having been stoven to 
pieces, as before related, and the English party hav- 
ing lost all theirs at the time of the shipwreck. At 
the earnest invitation of Fielding, Carrie and her 
father accompanied us. While pulling down along 
the shore, we passed beyond the Point, and ap- 
proached the great berg within a tow yards, where 
we lay on our oars, tossing lightly upon the sea, and 
surveying its beauties ‘at our leisure. The idea of 
grandeur, of vastness, conveyed by this close exami- 
nation it is impossible to describe in words. The ris- 
ing sun, shining upon the various points of its irreg- 
ular surface, heightened the effect, bringing out the 
most beautiful prismatic colors in some places, while 
at the same moment others in shadow looked like 
dark, dingy rock. The noise of the sea at its base, 
or more correctly its water line, was, even in such 
moderate weather, almost frightful to hear. The 
young girl, in her intense admiration of the sublime 
and beautiful, sat with kindling eyes and parted 
lips, surveying the marvellous scene in speechless 
wonder and delight. 
“It would be something to tell of, now, if we could 
only land on it,” said Burdick, as the two boats, with 
peaked ” oars, tossed within easy speaking distance. 
“* Here’s a low shelf where a feller might jump on, 
if he was near enough.”’ ‘ : 
** No, no! Don’t undertake it,” said Captain Mc- 
Dougal and Fielding both in a breath. “ It’s running 
too great a risk to put a boat alongside of it. We've 
no buats to spare, to say nothing of the risk of life.” 
* Don’t you be afraid we’ll do anything of the kind 
while I’ve got charge of this boat,” returned War- 
ner. “Ifyou feel that you must land, as you call it, 
Burdick, you can jump right overboard and swim 
ashore, for I shan’t lay my craft alongside for you.” 
But as the rash young man was hardly prepared 
to gratify his wishes in the manner suggested, he 
said no more about it. 
“It’s a most wonderful sight,” said McDougal, 
‘and an opportunity that’s not likely to happen 
more than once in the lifetime of any gnan. I sup- 
pose, Caroline, you may be the first woman who has 
ever had the chance to examine one under such cir- 
cumstances.” 
“And it’s worth all the hardships of this strange 
voyage to have had such an opportunity,” she an- 
swered. ‘It’s asif one of the Alpine glaciers had 
been put in motion. Bat it seemsto me, futher, 
that it leans and totters every time the swell faises 
it.”* 


tall peaks that wavered against the sky. “It leans 
away from us, and I think it may fall over towards 
the land. But I would not like to be near it when it 
does, or within the infinence of the disturbance it 
will make, for it willsend a roller out here Hke a 
tidal wave, that may be heavy enough to swamp us. 
Suppose we pull ahead, Mr. Fielhling, and go round 
the Point. We can land as well in the arc on the 
north beach.” 
We did so, and soon increased our distance from 
the berg, while at the same time ~we opened new 
beauties, as it was viewed from anew point. Its east- 
ern face was now before us, glittering in the morn- 
ing sun. Wecould see that it tottered more and 
more each moment, as its base was being crumbled 
away by pounding upon the hard bottom, while 
lumps and boul-lers of ice were floating ap and be- 
ing driven ashore upon the Point. Some of these 
were of great thickness and weight, though of course, 
mere chips as compared with the parent mass. 
We soon bad reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon having changed our position as we did. For 
suddenly a great commotion was observable on the 
off-side of the mountain, the sea was agitated by a 
billow which made itself powerfully felteven where 
we now lay, and a new berg, itself of considerable 
magnitude, shot up into view, fresh and sparkling 
in the golden sunlight. This was simply a “ tongue” 
broken off from the base of the principal mags, and 
now springing to the surface by its own buvyant 
power. 
But its liberation at once produced a change in the 
centre of gravity of the original berg, which began 
now to cant seaward ! 
‘It’s capsizing off shore!” was the cry in both 
boats at once. ‘‘ Pull ahead!’ 
We sprung manfully at our oars to increase our 
distance from the danger. Every eye was fixed upon 
the immense pile, as its towering spires swept the 
sea, slowly at first, but gradually increasing in ve- 
locity, until it fell upon its side with a momentum 
which was frightful to the beholder. The sound 
which succeeded was as if a fragment had fallen from 
another planet. Wehad not ceased our labors at 
the oars, anxious as we were to be as far as possible 
from its influence. Tie sea appeared to heave and 
rock as from the agitation of a submarine earth- 
quake; our comra:les on the shore were seen run- 
ning to escape being submerged on the flat, sandy 
extremity of the Point; and soon the word was given 
to ** peak the oars!’’ 
* Look out! Trim boat!’’ 
A great wave swept towards us, upon which we 
were litted highin air like bits of cork, and borne 
onward with suspended breath, fully a hundred 
yards. Then other waves succeeded, though of less 
height and force; until gradually the sea regained its 
former and more natural movement, and subsided. 
** We were quite near enough, as it is,” said Field- 
ing, as we all drew a long breath atter our fright was 
over. ‘“ How lucky we pulled ahead when we did! 
We should all have been overwhelmed, where we 
were lying a few minutes ago.” 
“Eh! Burdick?” exclaimed Warner, “what do 
ye think, now? Spose’n you’d been just climbin’ 
up there when she lopped over?” 
“O look! look!” cried the delighted girl. “ Isn’t it 
worth all the risk to see it now?” 
The berg was still rocking gently to and fro, with 
cascades pouring down the concavities of its sides, 
and rainbows sparkling over and against it. It pre- 
sented an entirely new aspect, its highest part hav- 
ing the form of a perfect dome, beautifully rounded, 
instead ofthe jagged peaks which had before sur- 
mounted it 
But having less vertical depth as it now lay, it 
floated clear of the bottom, and acted upon by a cur- 
rent, it was swept clear of the end of the Point, and 
sct slowly down the west side of the island, within a 
short distance of the shore 
We passed on, making a consiklerable detour to 
double a cluster of rocks that lay like pickets or 
* flankers,” thrown out from the main body of the 
land. Pulling up into the arc we were suddenly 
startled by a ringing trumpet- blast, as a right whale 
pushed his spiracles to the surface within a hundred 
yards of us and sent forth a ruar so familiar in its 
sound to the ears of most of us, that we had no need 
to ask each other what it meant. 
“0, if we only haia line and iron!” was the bur- 
den of the day. The officers were all whalemen, and 
their faces glowed with professional enthusiasm and 
eagerness to make an attack upon an animal which 
they had been educated to look upon as their legiti- 
mate prey. We had no means of fastening to him, 
but several lances were lying in the bottom of the 
boats, where they had been thrown when we pushed 
off. For scarcely any of us went abroad unarmed, 
either with lance or gun. 
The whale continued blowing near usin the most 
tantalizing manner, as if he knew that we were un- 
prepared for an attack upon him. 
no longer. 
head of the boat like a maniac. 


fling at him with a lance. 


getting a dig at it. 
Daring us to attack him!” 


heave at his steering oar. 
spout! Pull ahead, boys!’ 








from the beach. We could not rely upon elephant’s 








** So it does,” said the captain, glancing up at the 


We could bear it 
Burdick jamped up and down in the 


“ Lay on to that fellow, Warner, and let me have a 
It’sa shame—it’s wicked 
to let blackskin pass the head of our boat without 
Just look at him, aggravating! 


** Well, here goes!” said Warner, with a powerful 
* Look out for him, next 


Our elephant lances were not well adapted for 
whaling, being too short in the shank. But Bur- 


was possible to reach his life with fit. He had no 
warp to attach to it to pull it back; bat never mind, 
we conid afford a lance or two. : 

Warner laid the boat’s head fair upon the broad- 
side of the whale, and the lanco was driven to the 
socket with startling effect. The poor scrag, stung 
to the quick, rolled over, the lance still in the wound, 
directly away from his assailants, but towards our 
boat, where Fielding stood balancing another lance, 
having given up the steering oar to Mc Dougal. 

“ Stern, boys, hard! Stern and keep clear of him!” 
And down went Fielding’s lance into the whale’s 
breast - midway between the pectoral fins. He rolled 
up again to his natural position, spouting blood 
freely. Either lance would have been svffi-ient to 
causs death ; for both had been sent to the vital spot. 
We were not long in getting a line from the shore, 
and the whale, fortunately for us, did not run far be- 
fore he turned up. The united force of all hands 
was employed to haul him up high and dry at flood 
tide. The blabber was peeled off, thrown into casks, 
and rolled up to the try-works. Forty barrels of vil 
were divided, which was not a bad day's work for 
the times, as very few el\uphants were then to be met 
with. This was the first and only right whale that 
we had seen near Hard’s Island, though they were 
quite common about the coast of Kerguelen. 

The days were now rapidly shortening, and snow 
began tu fall in considerable quantitiés, as an earnest 
of what wight be expected. ‘The*winter in the lati- 
tude of fifty-three in the southern hemisphere, is, 
perhaps, no more severe than ina similar northern 
parallel on the American continent, as regards sim- 
ply the degree of cold. Indeed, the thermometer 
might often indicate a lower temperature during a 
Canada winter than is tobe found at Desolation. or 
Hurd’s Island. But the prevalence of high winds in 
south latitudes renders the climate much less endur- 
able. The range of temperature through the whole 
year is much less than in our own country, for it is 
rarely that a warm day is experienced, even in the 
summer months. And there is almost literally no 
vegetation ; at least, so little as scarcely to deserve 
the name. 

The snow storms became heavier and more fre- 
quent as the month of May advanced, but the fleecy 
covering drifted before the strovg winds, leaving 
many places quite bare, while under the hills it was 
banked many feet deep. The Pound was frozen over 
hard, and the last elephants had disappeared before 
the beginning of June. Winter was upon us in all 
its rigor. 


> 
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THE ARCTIC SKIES. 

Bayard Taylor, in a lecture on ‘Northern Earope, 
speaks in the following strain respecting the splen- 
dor of Arctic scenery: 
“ Nothing, can exceed the magnificence of that 
Northern region. Nuthing in Italy, Spain, Greece 
or Egypt, can at all be compared With them. That 
these appearances are not peculiar to Lapland, but 
are common to the whole Arctic region, was proved 
by the sketches of Sir Jobn Ross and Dr. Kane, 
which he had seen. In summer time, the scenery of 
Swedish Lapland presents no remarkable feature, 
and would be considered tame; bat in winter, the 
white-bearded Magician of the North takes these 
common objects and transmutes them into marvels. 
All color vanishes, and everything becomes spotless 
white. The forests, covered with snow, do not show 
a single speck of green; each tree stands there white 
as ivory, bard as marble and brittle as glass. He had 
looked over twenty miles of landscape which resem- 
bled a world carved in the purest alabaster. The 
snow, lodging on the twigs and branches, and freez- 
ing, thus bridge one tree to another with fairy arches, 
and turn the commonest things into the most fantas- 
tic and suggestive forms. There were festoons, can- 
delebra, gothic pinnacles, lace curtains, flowers, 
palm leaves and colossal spires, in a bewildering con- 
fusion, which dazzled the eye. 

“* No living forms of vegetation were half so lovely. 
There they stood, silent, all unmoved by the wind; 
not like the trees of earth, but like the old forests. of 
Scandinavian mythology. When it was considered 
that these white fields and forests reflect every hue 
of the sky, that they are pink in the early twilight, 
rose-color as the sun approaches the horizun, and 
golden or orange at noonday, changing their hue in 
reverse order during the afiernoon, it might be im- 
agined what a glorivus painting was exhibited even 
in that land of death. ‘Tv hia the discovery of such 
exquisite and unexpected beauty was solemn and 
touching. It was as if God purposely designed it a8 
a compensation for the absence of warmth and | ght. 

‘** Not for you,”’ he says to his Arctic children, 
‘the kindly nursing of night; not tor you the boun- 
ty of the pregnant earth, the genial processions of 
the seasons, the costless service of the sun; but 1 
will cover your desolation with the purity of Eden; 
I will spread the colors of the rainbow over the whule 
arch of the sky, and the marches of my armies shall 
make your darkness b-autiful’” 


> 
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PRFAVDIOBE OF RACEVA friend in Providence 
lately brought a little negro girl from Charleston 
to live in her family. When the father of the child 
came with her new employer, the lady asked what 
directions he would like to give about fior “ bringing 
up.” Tue father, who was one of the pillars (black 
marble) of the Unitarian church, said, ‘ Miss, I jes 
want her brung up strick Unitarian, and nebber to 





dick had selected the | 





t one to be found, and as 
the whale was a small one of the “scrag”’ kind, it 


go to de public school, for she’ll be ’taminated by 
| the Irish boys and girls.” | 
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The World in Miniature. 


‘ THE OLD STORY. . 
“ The sails are set and the breeze is up, 
And the prow is turned for a northern sea; 
Kiss my cheek and vow me a vow 
That you will ever be true to me!" 


“1 kiss your cheek, and I kiss your lips: 
Never a change this heart shall know, 
Whatever betide—come life, come death— 

Darling, darling, Tlove you so!"* 


O, but the northern nights are keen! 
The sailor clings to the frozen shrouds; 
A kiss burns hot through his dreams of home, 
And his heart goes south through the flying elouds. 


The maiden laughs by the garden gate— 
Dreams of love are the soonest o'er! 
Kisses fall on her lips and hair, 
And the world goes on as it went before. 


Wild beasts are counterfeited in India in order to 
get the bounty paid by the government for their de- 
struction. Tigers, bears and leopards are made to 
go as far astheycan. First, the skin is sent in, with 
a skull of wood fitted into the head; secondly, the 
Teal skull is brought forward; and sometimes, as a 
third resource, the real tiger or bear is dispensed 
with, and the ekull of a hog or jackal is tendered, 
provided with false teeth and covered with pigskin, 
moulded on a real tiger’s head. Sotme of the mon- 
sters were beasts of straw. The skulls are now or- 
dered to be smashed and the skins to be sold. 


It is stated that so many wealthy Russians go to 
the German gambling watering places, and are 
ruined there, that the matter has been made the 
subject of diplomatic notes to the governments by 
which the banks are authorized, asking them to 
do away with the system altogether, in the interest 
of morality and humanity. Otherwise the Russian 
government will be compelled to throw more diffi- 
culties in the way of allowing its subjects to travel, 
and will prohibit altogether the residence of Russians 
in States where gambling is authorized. 


A marriage license issued by a Kentucky county 
clerk August 5, 1840, was returned to the oftice of the 
clerk by the minister who celebrated the marriage 
about three weeks ago, after a lapse of more than 
twenty-nine years, in accordance with the law which 
requires it to be returned within sixty days after the 
marriage ceremony is performed. This must take 
rank as one of the longest engagements on record. 


A San Francisco paper ridicules the story that 
eighty Chinese were robbed of their queues by hair 
thieves in that city. It says that two or three may 
have lost their queues by the act of rowdies, “ but 
not for the value of the hair, for it has none except 
for upholstery, etc., as belles consider it too coarse 
for ornamenting the person.” 

A correspondent of the Naw York Evening Post 
gives two recipes which are valuable if effective. To 
kill eockroaches, take equal parts of carbolic acid 
and powdered camphor; mix and paint cracks and 
spots where they hide. The vermin come out to cer- 
tain destraction. “Nothing more sublime in his- 
tory.” Namber two: One part of carbolic acid and 
three parte of water applied to a dog will kill fleas 
at once. He has seen it tried. 

The jadge who divorced himself from his wife in 
his own court,.is eaid to be “‘ at the head of the legal 
profession in southwest Missouri.” He certainly 
ought to be. 


“ Waiter,” said a fastidious gentieman at a central 
city hotel, exbibiting a singular-luuking object on 
his eoap-spudn, “ waiter, do you know what that is?” 
“That, sir, looks like a mouse, sir. We often find 
them im soup, gir.” 


A medal given by Charlies I. while on the scaffuld, 
aud but « few minutes before he was beheaded, was 
recently sold in Lundon for the large sum of $1725 in 
gold. 

Rothschild and the Archbishop of Paris met at a 
public dinner some time since and ‘arrived at the 
same moment at the door. Neither wished to enter 
first—the Jew showing respect, the Catholic toler- 
ance. Finaliy the archbishop criedout: **M. Reths- 
child, you are the som«f Moses; { am the servant of 
Jesus; you have the precedence of age. The Old 
Testament is more venerable than the New.” And 
th» banker went in first. 











Bharriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Ar. Reed, Mr. George W. Tink- 
bam aud Miss Fannie Holden. . 

by Kev. Dr. Williams, Mr. George W. Barton and Miss 
Mary J. Barry. 

At Cambridge, Mr Melville M. Bigelow and Miss Liz- 
zie C, Bragg. 

At Sumerville, Mr. Byron C, Smith and Miss Susanna 
M. Wiison, e 

In Wayland, by Rev. S. D. Robbins, Mr. Theodore W. 
Benuett aud Miss Anna B. Mellen. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Caleb Metcalf,9$2; Mr. H. H. Brown, 
45; Dr. G. D. Townsend, 76; Mc. Thomas C. Brackett, 
Pi git: Greevitte R. Starkweather, 24; Mr. William F. 

er, 29. 
At Charlestown, Mr. Frederick A. Drew, 36. 
At Arlington, Mr. Davis Locke. 74. 
A Mrs Dolly Russell, 67. 
At —— — Mr. Thomas Carpenter, 72. 
At Somerville, Mrs. Eliza Buckingham, 61. 
M Hingham, Miss Catherine K. Nichols, 83. 
At Brightou, Mr. Henry Lioyd, 47. 
At Waltham. Mr. John H. Whitney, 24) 
























Much in Wittle. 


On a long tramp the best thing to drink is.cold tea 
without sugar or milk. 
The parade of the Boston Fire Department was the 
best ever made.. 
The insane asylums of New York need looking 
after. 
Solitary confinement—A husband’s absence when 
his child is born. 
Chinamen work on the Omaha bridge for $37.50 a 
month. 
The Jews of St. Petersburg are to build a syna- 
gogue custing 1 000,000 roubles. 
Tennessee bas property to the value of $108 000,000. 
The ninety-five-pound nugget is one of the attrac- 
tions of a San Francisco beer garden. 
A Colorado man has bought $1200 worth of Cash- 
mere goats. 
Key Weat is going to manufacture Havana cigars. 
New England Odd Fellows had a great reception in 
Calitornia. : 

Money is tight. Mayor Jones is requested to look 
after it. ‘ 
Ex-Mayor Norcross is again talked of for mayor of 
Boston. 
A family of sensationalisis—The whole Beecher 
family. 
Japanese currency is in a bad way, and the same 
can be said of ours. 
The Methodist book fraud astonishes all denomi- 
nations. 
The Mont Cenis tunnel was bored 400 feet last 
month. 
Alabama has produced a child without legs and a 
deticiency in arms. 

An Iowa farmer blew his brains out last week for 
fear the rain had i:-jured bia crops. 

Potatoes are thirty five cents a bushel in New 
Hampshire. 

Texas papers dread a collision between whites and 
blacks. 

A. T. Stewart’s Fifth Avenue palace will be ready 
for New Year’s calls. 


SENT FREE! 


M. OPKEEFE, SON & Co.’s 


SEED CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


GARDEN, FOR 1870. 


Published in January. Every lo@™® of flowers wishing 

is new and valuable work, free of charge, should ad- 
dress immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., Ellwanger 
& Barry's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 39—35t 














MAKES THE WEAK STRONG 


CAUTION 





.— All genuine has the name “‘ Pzruvian 
Syrup,” (not ‘‘ Peruvian Bark,”’) blown in the glass 


A 82-page Ee Tphies sent free. J. P. DinsMoRB 
Propeletee, Dey St. New York. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





No REMEDY IN THE WORLD ever came into such univer- 
sal use, or has s» fully won the confidence of mankind, as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for the cure of 
Coughs, Colds and Consumption. ‘ 





82 ~ A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
we) sent Jree.e H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 37-3m 


O’KEEFE’S 


DARGE WINTER WEAD LETTUCE, 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 
N. ¥., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for * three years, now offer it to the public 
as a Fine and Valuable acquisition fur both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, exc pt that grown 
ander glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. It forms very 
large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. I. 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 
Recipe, $1. ddress 








W.T. BAKER, SEXTINEL OFfFIcer, 
Waterford, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
WOMEN OF NEW YORE, 


OR THE 
“ UNDER-WORLD ” OF THE GREAT CITY. 
The most startling revelation of modern times. New 
York society unmasked. “ The Aristocracy."" “ Women 
of Pleasure,’ * Married women,”’ and all classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Price, $3.00. Address 


21—ly. 








At West Newton, Mrs. Susan Adaus, 74. 





GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


No. 8 CHURCH STRERT, 
P. 0. BOX 5506, NEW YORK CITY. 


An organization. of capitalists for the —— of im- 
porting Teas and distributing them to Merchants Heep 
oat the country at Importers’ prices. Established 1 
Send for Price List. 

“WE CAN’T DO WITHOUT IT.” 

SO SAY THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 


$3.50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & Co. 
37 ParK Row, New YorK. | 


Rare Chance for Agents. 


Now is the time for BOOK AGENTS to make money by 
taking an agency for Mrs. E. F. ELLeT’s new book, 


“The Court Circles of the Republic: 


BEAUTIES AND CELEBRITIES 
of the Nation.’’ 


A new National Work—one of the very best ever written 
—and destined to have an immense sale. It is a fresh, 
lively, sparkling book, splendidly illustrated with 16 ele- 
gant Steel Portraits of beautiful and distinguished 
Women of our Country. A cOmplete inside view of Life 
and Society under eighteen Presidents, describing the 
most eminent statesmen and prominent belles as they 
appeared in the successive administrations from 


WASHINGTON TO GRANT! 


Fall of Personal Anecdotes, Amusing and Illustrative 
Scenes, etc. The very best inducements offered Agents 
on this Great Work. Send for our Circular with com- 
pete information and terms. Address II4RTFORD PUB- 
ISHING Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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WASTED live men, who can give security for goods 

received, to distribute * packages "’ of “ Wonder 
of the World*’ among families, and collect the same. 
Address J. C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa, 


YLER WATER WHEELS.—Over 3000 in opera- 
tion. Address the manufacturers, Sullivan Machine 

Co., Claremont, N. H., for reduced price list. 
$11 4 How I made it in six months. Secret 
and sample mailed free. A. J. Fullam, N. Y. 
OMETHING NEW.-—In musical circles the Estey 
Organs are the rage. They are the most durable 
and have the finest tone, remarkable for their sweetness 
and power. The Vox Humana and Vox Jubilante are the 


reatest novelties and best inventions ever introduced. 
. ESTEY & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt., Sole Manufacturers. 


USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE. 


Agents I Read This! 
WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


Yao MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants and Deugziste 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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ANTED.—Agents for the Pocket Sewing Ma- 
-chine nnd American Quilter. Specially de- 
signed for Quilting, Embroidering and Stitching. For 


quilting bedguilts. this machine stands without a rival in 
the world. It is simple, durable and practical. Weighs 
but six ounces.and occupies hardly more space than a 
scissors case. Moves over the fabric. and follows any de- 
sign stamped on the cloth. Retail price only For- 
warded by return mail prepaid on receipt of price. Ve 

liberal inducements offered. Send for Circulars wit 
terms to Agents. Call, or aidress REED, LEE & Co., Pro- 
prietors, 208 Broadway, New York City. 
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FORK MARKING CLOTHING, ETC. 


“* More convenient than ink.""—Am. Agriculturist. 
** Invaluable to housekeepers.'’— Godey's Lady's Book. 
“A very useful article.*"—Am. Institute Report, 1867. 
SoLe AcenTt, E. FABER, 133 William St., N. Y. 
Sold by Stationers and Dealers everywhere. 


GRANITE STATE 

Military and Collegiate Institute, 

- REED’S FERRY, N. H. 
On Nashua and Concord R. R. 


Rev. S. N. HOWELL, Principal, 
Advantages—Retired location, Pa easy of access; No 




















saloons, or places of idle resort; Full corps of teachers; 
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HOW nd; make three times as much out of 

more than double all the profits of the 

immense. Send for circular. xermert, 

Curvy & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., or 

FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP 

4 

‘thousand Newspapers (THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDI- 


Thorough instruction, etc. 
Agents [IN BOTH ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 
Stock ; raise three times as much Grain 
TO — 
farm. Every farmer, stock-raiser, gar- 
MAKE dener and fruit culturist wants it. One 
farmers’ sons and enterprising men wil 
FAR M learn the particulars of a money-making 
Springfield, Mass. 
PAMPHLET containing valuable information on 
ums), and price cards showing advertising rates, Address 
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BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 


the publ 


F ing t 5 Will send 
és, by mail, post-pai t twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, ‘poet-pat . for one dollar. 


THe MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL 9 Sylvanus Co! .— THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— 
THE Ip1oT PAvUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton. 
OF MARSEILLES,by G. 8S. Raymond.—THk OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—THe SeoRrET.by Clara eos, 
ILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. G ~— SEA TLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tus rh GuLL, 
ence.—THE )eaTH-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. .— THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIO, by ncis A. Dnrivage.—T AE 
FREEBUOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mra. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THeE PoLick Spy, b i 
vage.—THE ACTRESS,by One of thé Profession.—Tue GiP- 
SEY DauGuTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppratu.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—Apam PEv- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. —THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1e P ER, atthew S. 
Vinton.—Sir_ RaAsHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Franc’ . Duri- 
vage.—Tuxk ViscuntTi, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—ThE Secret LEacug, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne,—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREKK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—TnE Storm CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tar 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND bear kg 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHitr HAND, wy ylvanas Cobb. 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THk HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISsINHERITED, by Dr. J. U Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO Ganeran. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmonp, by Darius Cobb.—THEe REBEL SPY, b 
H. Robinson.—Tue Unknown,'by Dr. J. H. Rob! 
THE POISONED BARB vf Lieutenant rray.— MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. ¢. Hunter.—Tus Russtan Guarps- 
MAN, yy M 7 Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirs From DEATH, 
by M. T. Caldor,—THE BLACK AVE .by Ned Buntline, 
—THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—f'ue GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P au. LaRroon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—Branca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HErR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NrEver- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— _ 
O.ympta,by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-K&EPER'S 
Prizg,by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE Spanisn DANSEUSE, 
by John B- Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS.byY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut? Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech + Por- 
LAR REACH, by M. T. Caldor.—fne GirsEY Bricanp, by 
Dr. J. U. Robinson.—Tae. COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cogza DUNALSTEIN, by_Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SuiP,by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.—Tng LEAGUR 
oF DEATH, by Berry Harewood Leech.—Oxrrna s Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—Onk-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KiInan’s Cursr, ⁊ Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. 3. . Williams.—KosaLTue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—T#e OUTLAW,by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE LADY inoenn by Fite J.H. Ingraham.—Tux TEx- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tng HichwayMan, 
A Lieutenant Murray.—THe Countess, by Sylvanus 
obb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HuGu Capt, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORER OF 
TrRE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GirsEY's REVENGE. b: 
—— . Scudder.—THE GAMBLER'S Fats, by Mrs. L. S. 
400d win. 
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TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued each month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr_J.H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE Bravo's SEcRET, by.Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. §.—THE SILVER HAND, Ly 4 Mre. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by xz Ben: Perley Poo 
No. 71.—THe BorDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THe DUKE's PRIZE, by Lieutena Mareay- 
or. 
tts. 
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No. 9.—THE Woop Witcu, by Sylvanus Cob! 
No. 10.—BeN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 1l.—f'ne Youne Pronger, by James F. ¥i 
No, 12.-fue Ducat Coroner, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THe West Point Caper, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.S. in. 
No, 15.—F1tz-HEekn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntiine. 
Oo. 11.—THE KinG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
0. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GoLp RosBBeErs, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 32.—THE Novics, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—Ttue YouNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tir, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—TuHe FENIANS, by J. W. — 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPectRES,by Harry Hazelton. 
No, 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—Jessig Heatu,by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—Scyrvus THE Corsair. by George L. Aiken. 
No, 31.—ZE.LDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BR1GuTt CLowup, by William H. Bashnell. 
No. 33.—Bue FaTAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BAkon's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—Reb GOLD, by Miss Camilla illian. 
No. 37.—Vinoqvua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38,—THe HerRess OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. W AnBuRTON'sUnoBsT by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8.C. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN WalrF, by Henry 8.Scudder. ~ 
No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA,by William HM. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZvuLeiKxa, by Martha A. pe Le 
No. 46.—THEgCIRCASBIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED RuPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DaRkk SecreET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
No. 49.—THE FounDLinG, by Perley Parker. 
No. 50.—THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—CorrinnkE, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—Tue PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBeEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—Tu gk BEAUTIFUL Scout, by Wm. Hl. Bushnell. 
No. 56.~THE Cry8TAL DaGGeRr, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA Leg, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.—THe Wo AT THE Door, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuits Wo LF, by William H. Bushnell 
No. 61.~Rep Hanp, by . Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—Tug YOuNG FISHERMAN, Wy F. C. Barrington. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirsg, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 64.—THE IsLAND oF Farts, by Arthur L. Meserve. 
No: 65.—Tue Brive oF PARIS, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE HeRo or TouLoy, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 61.—THe DWARF FienD, by E. K. Darnell. 
No. 68.—H ACK, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 69.—In PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 
No. 70.—THE Roman BanpDitT. by Charles G. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—HAUNTEDs by Mrs. M. A. Deni-on. 
No. 72.—Jo0aQuin, by Dr. John B. Williams, M. D. 


For sale by allnewsmen,orsent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 
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FOR Showing how to double the value of 
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Dear little maiden with brown eyes, 

If you should know you were so near me, 
How great would then be your surprise, 

Perhaps you then would almost fear me; 
You blashed so on the beach to-day, 

When you observed how close I eyed you; 
That was to-day, and here t6-night 

I'm put into the room beside you. . 


Only a'wall between us now, 

And I can hear you just as plainly 
Rustling about; I don't see how 

I made myself look so ungainly, 

Staring at you to-day; but, then, 

You might take any fellow’s eyes :— 
To-morrow I'll be introduced, 

And then I will apologize. 


I know my conduct was quite rude, 
Still its effects can be amended, 
And then I don't believe you could 
Have been so very much offended. 
I hear her at her trunks; of course, 
That's a sure sign of coming sorrow; 
So many dresses taken out, 
So many victims for to morrow. 


Outside the kisses of the moon 
Silver the waves along the bay; 
Inside, she wonders if maroon 
Looked well with her brown eyes to-day. 
I see the clouds flit o'er the sky, 
I see the breakers dashing merry; 
She looks on dresses hung around, 
And revels in her millinery. 


I'm getting sleepy. So is she; 
I hear her yawn. These nice thin walls 
They build in houses by the sea 
Make one hear every sound that falls— 
Good-night, mademoiselle! O, dream of me, 
Whose queen for weeks to come thou art! 
And then wake up to flirt again; 
em yours; so come, and break my heart! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department, 


—— — MIDIS 
ö APPLE PPPS 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ALIEM’S WAND. 





BY E. J. WHITNEY. 





N the good old times when 
Haroun was Sultan of 
Bagdad, and Djaafar his 

-Grand Vizier, a blind 
man by the name of Al- 

» Clabilades was blest with 
ason. Now Alciabiates 
had all his life desired a 
son (women, in his mind, 
being well enough for 
wives, but execrable as 
daughters), and as he had 
only one wife—partly be- 
cause he was quite satis- 
fied with the one he had, 
and partly because he 
had no money with which 
to purchase another—he 
had given up all hope of 
the desire of his life being granted, and could hardly 
believe his ears when told the prophet had granted 
his request. 

He embraced his wife with the ardor of a long ab- 
sent lover, and finally was sent out of the apart- 
ment, he persisted in hugging so heartily the little 
swaddied bundle of clothes that was placed in his 
arms. He had now but two regrets in life, one be- 
ing his inability to see his beloved son, the other, his 
poverty. He became a slave to his son, obeying his 
slightest wish, and in course of time his wife said to 
him: 

O Alciabiades, son of foolishness! dost thou not 
know if our son Aliem is not made with a rod to 
reverence us, he will be a smoke in our eyes, for he 
will be spoilt with indulgence?” 

“ Nay,” Alciabiades would reply, “‘ he is not a wo- 
man to be spoilt with kindness.” 

“ Verily,” his wife would then answer indignantly, 
“not many women are likely to be spoiled if kind- 
ness is the only weapon used.” 

“Thou speakest like one of the foolish women,” 
Alciabiades would answer, loftily. ‘There is no wo- 
man in the house for thee to quarrel with, and thou 
must fain come to me.” 

Well, Aliem grew up to manhood indulged in ev- 
ery whim it was possible for his father togrant. Al- 
though blest with a noble nature, unlimited indul- 
gence had warped and distorted it, and one morning, 
to Alciabiades’s frantic grief, he found his son had 

runaway. Hiding her own grief, hid wife sought in 
vain to comfort him. 

Aliem had not gone far from the city of Bagdad, 
ere he fell iu with a band of robbers, who captured 
him and carried him to their chief in the mountains, 
where he was kept a prisoner several months. Aliem 





now repented his folly in leaving his aged parerits, 
and made every endeavor to escape from his gloomy 
prison. For a long time his efforts were unavailing, 
but one morning to his great joy he found himself 
He knéw not in what di- 
rection Bagdad lay, and breathing a prayer to the 


outside his prison walls. 


prophet he followed the sun. 


The year had advanced to the rich heart of mid- 


plain appeared with its once green herbage lying 
withered and dead His strength soon gave way and 
he fell exhausted to the ground. 
“I cannot die until I see my beloved parents,” be 
groaned, and rising went slowly forward. 
A dark line appeared on the distant horizon. 
Aliem’s heart bounded with joy, and it was not long 
before he was lying beneath a fringing palm, with 
the silvery tinkle of falling water in bis ears. 
Days and weeks became pearis on Time’s necklace, 
ere he came to a large city. No attention was paid 
to the weary youth, and one by one the purple shad- 
ows fell o’er mountain, hill and vale, like a mantle 
veiling the blossome’ fragrant snow, and giving 
. weird shape to fern and tree waving with the zephyr’s 
breath. 
** Why dost thou lodge in the street? Tarn aside 
and follow me,” said a voice at his side. 
Turning, Aliem saw an old woman, and he ‘an- 
swered and said unto her: 
* I lodge in the street because no man hath invited 
me to his house.” 
I have made ready at my house for thee,” said 
the old woman. “ Behold, the frait is piacked from 
the parent tree, and the table is already prepared.” 
“Thy words tome, O woman,” anewered Aliem, 
in great wonder, “‘ are as a great rock and a spring 
of water in a hot and thirsty land.” 
As they entered a small, illy-furnished house, the 
old woman feil at his feet, crying, ‘‘ Save my daugh- 
ter, I pray thee!” 
“ Thou art mad,” cried Aliem. 
“* Nay,” an@wered the woman, quietly; “listen to 
my story, and may thine ears weigh the matter 
rightly. 
“fam Queen Balkis, and when my husband, King 
Dido, departed to the land of peace, Yassan Agha, a 
son of the king by a strange woman, put all the royal 
family (excepting my daughter) to death, and took 
the throne. Being angry with Elwilda and myself, 
he—being in league with an evil gnome—cast a spell 
over us both, under which we must remain until he 
is dead. I have consulted a celebrated dervish, and 
he informed me that a youth would besent to release 
us from Yassan’s power.”’ 
“{ will release thee,” cried Aliem, “from the 
spell of the enchanter.’’ 
As Aliem uttered these words, Elwilda, horribly 
deformed, approached and kissed his hand, saying in 
a voice sweeter than the bulbul’s song on his bridal 
morn, ‘‘May the prophet give thee wisdom and 
strength to perform thy vow.” 
The next day Aliem went into the forest to cut 
wood. He had felled but one tree when a hideous 
creature rose out of the earth, and asked in tones 
hoarse as distant thunder: 
“* What art thou doing?” 
“Tam cutting wood for Queen Balkis and the 
Princess Elwilda,” replied Aliem. 
** Here is a box to pay thee for thy trouble,” said 
the gnome, with a chuckle that sounded like stones 
falling on a stone pavement. 
I went away empty and return fall,” said Aliem, 
to the queen on his return from the furest. This 
gold box I foun: in the branches of the tree I felled, 
and this black oné, the gnome, I saw, gave me.” 
As Aliem opened the golden box, a dainty little 
lady stepped out. 
As 1 was sleeping in the golden heart of a rose,” 
said the fairy, in the softest voice Aliem ever heard, 
* an evil gnome seized me and imprisoned mein this 
box, that was closed by a spell over which I had no 
power. I give thee this wand in return for my lib- 
erty. It has the power to give the owner the form 
of whatsoever he desires. The box given thee by 
the gnome stupefies the one near’ it, when it is 
opened. Farewell.” And the fairy disappeared. 
The next day the gnome again appeared and gave 
Aliem a sword. That night the fairy appeared and 
said: 
** The sword given thee by the gnome destroys the 
one that draws it.”’ 
As Aliem appeared the next day, the gnome’s face 
was dark as the cloud that flies before the whirl- 
wind. 

** What art thou doing?” he cried, savagely. 

“Tam cutting wood fur the queen and her daugh- 
ter,” replied Aliem, in no wise dismayed by the 
gnome’s fierce looks. 

** Here is a casket for thy trouble.” 

Again the fairy came to Aliem, saying the casket 
contained flames of fire. 

The gnome was so angry on seeing Aliem the suc- 
ceeding day, that he tore up the trees in his rage. 
Casting stones in the air they became eagles. Aliem 
waved his wand and became a roe, when the eagles 
disappeared. The gnome then commanded a whirl- 
wind to pass through the forest, and the mighty 
trees bowed like blades of grass before the wind. 
Aliem became a stone, and the wind passed harm- 
lessly by. The gnome next caused a great lake to be 
emptied over the forest, and Aliem became a fish. 
He next ordered flames of fire to devour the youth. 
Aliem became a strong wind and drove the fire into 
a great lake. The gnome then caused the earth to 
open her mouth and swaliow the forest. Aliem waved 
his wand and became an eagle. The gnome clapped 
his hands, and Aliem fuund himself surrounded by a 
great company of gnomes, and the air was filled with 
shouts and jeering laughs, and darkened with the 
bluish vapor of their breaths. : 

Waving his wand, Aliem became a cloud and 
opened the box and casket the gnome had given him. 
When the mist had cleared away Aliem saw the 
chief gnome lying on the ground, and taking his own 





ey yet to Aliem’s anxious eyes only an arid 


* Receive the reward of thy wickedness. Thecord 
with which I bind thee is made of a maiden’s bair, in 
whose heart there was never anevilthought. Seven 
days was she braiding it, a day for a year, seven 
years shalt thou go bound.” 

The gnome gave such a dreadfal shriek it was 
heard ail over the world, and Aliem never saw him 
again. 

When he returned from the forest he was greeted 
by the two loveliest women he had ever seen, and to 
his amazement he found they were Queen Balkis and 
the Princess Elwilda. They at once set out for the 
palace of Yassan Agha. The greatest confusion pre- 
vailed in the palace. Some cried one thing, some 
another, and all were nearly frightened out of their 
wits. Aliem at length ascertained that a frightful 
looking gnome with hisarms bound with a cord of 
hair, had suddenly risen through the floor, saying 
sternly to Yassan Agha: 

“Receive the reward of thy wickedness, also.” 
And the next moment Yassan was dead. 

Aliem summoned the people together, and after 
telling them of Yassan’s wickedness to Balkis and 
her daughter, they cried out with one voice: 

** Brave youth, Queen Balkis and the Princess El- 
wilda owe their deliverance to thee, therefore they 
shall reward thee, and thou shalt take the throne of 
the unworthy Yassan, for thou shalt be our king.” 
And they crowned him with the crown of King Dido, 
and married him to the lovely princess the same 
day. 

Aliem at once set out with a large retinue for Bag- 
dad, and was welcomed by his parents as one raised 
from the dead. The story of his adventures coming 
to the caliph’s knowledge, he made Aliem and his 
retinue a great dinner and loaded them with pres- 
ents. Aliem sought the best physicians for his fath- 
er, and to Alciabiades’s great joy, he beheld his idol- 
ized son. 

Aliem lived many years honored and respected. 
Thus you see, trouble oft fits one for coming pros- 
perity. 


TECHNICALITIES. 


A pretty good thing once occurred in the Supreme 

Judicial Court at Portland. The case was one of s8e- 

vere assault upon the first officer of aYankee barque, 

by one of the crew, which assault occurred on shore. 

Jadge S—— was upon the bench. He was a very 

small man; very neat in dress, and very fastidious; 

resting firmly upon his judicial dignity; a first-class 

lawyer, and withal inclined to be self-sufficient and 

crusty. No attorney at the bar ever ventured. to 
take liberties with Judge S—. 

The principal witness in the present case was an 

old, weather-beaten sailor, named Jack Miller—and 

a more perfect imen of the unsophisticated son 

of the ocean I ae saw. He was born on ship- 
board, and during a life of three and fitty years he 
had hardly spent a twelve-month on shore. It wasa 
study—those two men—the judge upon the bench, 

smooth as glass, and as polished, his white hair 

brushed down as though every particular silvery 
thread had been laid in its appropriate place, while 
stern, unyielding dignity sat like frostworlupon 
him—the old sailor upon the stand, gaunt an: equare- 
shoullered; hig swart face scarred and corrugated 
like the sbell of an alligator; his coarse, grizzled hair 
not unlike the hirsute coat of a bear; while his whole 
mien and bearing was that of the man who had made 
up his mind to take his chance and do his duty, and 
trust the result to Providence. 

Now Jack was called to testify against his ship- 
mate, as he had witnessed the assault, and had in- 
terfered to terminate it; buthe was anxious to tell 
as little against his chum as possible, and, further- 
more, to soften down and excuse what he did tell; 
and this led him to be a little rambling in his tes- 
timony. The judge had been making notes with a 
pencil, and as Jack was wandering off into an un- 
necesary explanation, he lifted gis head, and, evi- 
dently forgetting for the moment the exact standing 
of the witness, with his mind partially upon his 
‘notes, he testily exclaimed: 

“Come, witness—ad rem, ad propositum! Don’t 
warider 20.”” 

The witness stopped and looked up at the judge 
wonderingly. He repeated the abstruse words to 
himself as nearly as he could pronounce them, and 
then, with earnest simplicity, asked : 

“Yer honor, what does them words mean?” 

“ Never mind, never,’’ returned the judge, with a 
wave of the hand. ‘‘ They are technical terms, used 
in law, not for men in your position to understand.” 

There was a titter in the court-room as poor Jack 
turned rather crest-fallen, back to the examining 
counsel. Pretty svon the witness sought to explain 
that his shipmate, when he made the assault, was 
not himself. Said he, half to the counsel, and half 
to the jury: 

“Tom were pooty hard on for it. He’d spliced the 
main-brace, an’ doubled the tub, an’ tapped the ad- 
miral, more’n—” 

The little smooth head of Judge S—— bobbed up 
at this point. 

“Stop, witness, I don’t comprehend. What do 
you mean, by ‘doubling the tub,’ ‘ tapping the admi- 
ral,’ and the other equally ambiguous expression?” 

“ Why, your-honor,” Jack replied, with patroniz- 
ing respect and deference, “ them’s technical terms, 
used on shipboard, which it aren’t expected ’at men 
in yer honor’s position would understand.” 

While his honor was subsiding, a titter broke 
loose in the court room, which would have swelled 
to a roar, if the sheriff had not sternly bitten his 








form, he bound him with a cord of hair, saying: 





Humors of the Day. 


SOLD. 
One day a gentleman called in at the store of Mr. 
Ralph Hardman, with a violin box under his arm. 
He purchased a necktie, for which he paid fifty 
cents, and then asked permission to leave his box 
while he did a few errands down town. Old Hard- 
man—a dealer in new and second-hand clothing— 
bad no objection. 
It is a violin,” said the gentleman, “which [| 
prize very highly. It was given me by an old Ital- 
ian, who died at my father’s house. I beg you be 
carefal of it, sir.” 
Mr. Hardman promised, and the owner of the 
precious viol departed. 
Toward noon, when the old clothing dealer was 
very deeply engaged in the work of selling a suit of 
shoddy for bang-up Prussian Tricot, a stranger en- 
tered the store—a remarkably well dressed man, with 
a distinguished look. The violin box was in sight 
upon the shelf, and as no one was near to prevent, 
the new-comer slipped d and opened the’ box 
and took out the instrument, a very dark-hued and 
ancient-looking one. 
‘*Hallo!” cried Hardman, when he heard the 
sound of the viol, “ what for you touch dat, eh?” 
The stranger explained that he was a profesaor— 
that he was a leader of an orchestra, and that he 
could never see a violin without trying it. And then 
he drew the bow across the strings, playing a few 
passages of a fine old German waltz. 
‘* My soul,” he cried, after he had ran his fingers 
over the instrument awhile, “that is the best violin 
leversaw! There is not a better one in the city, a 
perfectly genuine old Cremona. I will give you a 
hundred dollars for it.” 
Hardman said it was not his. ; 
“‘P’ll give you a hundred and fifty! Two hun- 
dred!” 
Mr. Hardman was forced to explain how the violin 
came to be left in the store. 
The stranger had taken out his pocket-book and 
drawn forth twg one-hundred dollar bank notes, 
He put them back, remarking: 
“TI must have that violin if money will buy it. 
When the owner returns will you ask him to wait 
for me? If he cannot wait, ask him to meet me here 
at six o’clock. If he cannot do that, tell him to call 
at the office of the treasurer of the Academy of Mu- 
sic, and inquire for the director of the orchestra. 
Will you do it?” 
Hardman said he would. 
* But,” suggested the stranger, “ you need not tell 
the man what I have said about bis viol, nor what 
I’ve offered; because he may have an idea of what 
@ treasure he possesses. You will be circumspect.” 
The stranger went away, and Ralph Hardman re- 
flected. In the course of an hour the owner of the ' 
violin returned and asked for his box. But the 
shoddy man had been captivated by the golden bait. 
‘* What would the gentleman sell his violin for?” 
At first the gentleman would not listen to the 
proposition; but after a deal of talk he confessed 
that he was not himself a professor, and could not 
well afford to keep such a valuable instrument. He 
would sell it for one hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars, not a penny less, 
Ralph Hardman paid the money and became the 
legal possessor of the violin, ready to take anywhere 
from three to five hundred dollars, from the director 
of the orchestra, as he might be able. 
But the director did not come. At the end of a 
week Hardman carried the violin to a professional 
friend, and asked him what was its real value. His 
friend examined it and said: 

‘Two dollars and a half, without the box!” 

Ralph Hardman was strongly of the opinion that the 
gentleman who had left the violin in his care was a 
swindler, and that the director was a partner in the 
business, and that together they had made him their 
victim. That night shoddy was marked up ten per 
cent. 
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SHARPS AND FLATS. 

“ O Swallow, happy Swallow,” is the song of the 
toper. 

* Deal gently with the ’Erring,” as the fisherman 
sings. 
- Ring the Bell softly,” as the waiter sang to the 
guest who was struggling with the bell-rope. 

** How Happy could 1 be with Ether,” as the man 
ang who bad the tooth-ache. 

‘As I'd nothing else to dog’ sang the man who 
was asked why he became a politician. 

“ Cling to Those who Cling to You,” as the police- 
man sang to the man he had just arrested. 

* Longing to Meet Thee Again,” sang the detective 
on the lookout for an escaped pickpocket. 

An Italian has published seven dances illustrative 
of the seven cardinal sins. They are called Pride 
Schottische; Avarice Mazurka; Luxury Waltz; An- 
ger Galop; Gluttony Quadrille; Envy Polka and 
Laziness March. It is expected that this series will 
be the most popular ever composed, if every guilty 
mortal buys his (or her) appropriate piece. 





An Indian being at an Englishman’s table at Sarat, 
expressed his surprise, by loud acclamations, on see- 
ing @ vast quantity of froth ooze out of a bottle of 
porter as soon as the cork was drawn. Being asked 
what surprised him, he replied, “‘ I don’t wonder at 
all that the froth comes out of the bottle; but how 





lips and loudly commanded “ Order!” 


the deuce did you ever contrive to squeeze it ull in?” 
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